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Two years ago it fell to my lot to write a short obituary of 
my friend Isidore Loeb (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V, p. 1). 
With a sense of grief that deepens as one after another is 
added to the list of lost friends, I have now to record the death 
of Joseph Derenbourg, which occurred suddenly on the 2gth 
of July last at the age of eighty-four years, when he was 
om yaw jpt. The deceased was born at Mayence, and he 
had to seek the means of making a livelihood which would 
allow him to continue his studies in Rabbinical literature, 
as well as in other Semitic languages, like his senior 
Salomon Munk, since at that time Germany had closed 
the door of the Universities to. Jews. After having ac- 
complished the course of Latin and Greek in the Gymnasium 
of his native place, he went to the Universities at Giessen 
and Bonn to begin the study of Semitic languages, and 
took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy under the famous 
Professor Freytag in 1834. Simultaneously, as was then 
the custom with the Jews, he followed the course of in- 
struction of the Jewish schools in the Talmud and its 
commentaries. J. Derenbourg then accepted a tutorship 
in a rich family at Amsterdam, but left this lucrative post 
for Paris, as Munk did, in 1839, where he continued his 
Oriental studies under Quatremére, Caussin de Perceval, 
and Reinaud. During his sojourn in Holland, he began his 
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literary career by articles which appeared in Geiger’s Zeit- 
schrift. The most important is that on the writings of 
Isaac ibn Giyath (or Gayath), and extracts from the Uni- 
versity library at Leyden, of which Steinschneider after- 
wards compiled the Catalogue. It is probable that Deren- 
bourg wrote the following essays when still in Holland: 
(1) with the title Ueber das letzte Paschahmahl Jesu 
(1841), a subject taken up lately by Prof. D. Chwolson 
in the Mémoires of the St. Petersburg Academy, 1892; 
(2) Notes on Hebrew Grammar (1846), both of which 
appeared in the Ovrientalia, edited by Juynboll, signed 
Dernburg. At the same epoch the deceased began his 
Arabic publications, which we shall not enumerate, since 
Mahometan subjects have only a remote right to entry 
into a Jewish Quarterly. The new edition of Lokman’s 
Fables, with a French translation and notes (Berlin, 1847), 
by the deceased, has an interest for Jewish readers, since 
Derenbourg identifies Lokman with the name of Balaam. 
Between 1848 and 1860 the deceased was obliged to 
slacken his literary energy, having been forced to seek 
his daily bread. However, he wrote a notice on Maimo- 
nides’ Guide, which Munk was editing, and went on with 
his Arabic labours, editing together with M. Reinaud the 
famous work of Hariri. About 1862 he took up his old 
studies in Hebrew literature, writing many valuable reviews 
in the Journal Asiatique; he also published notices on 
Semitic epigraphy, and reverted to his old love, viz. Hebrew 
Grammar and Massoretic studies. His great knowledge of 
the last subject he showed by publishing critically with 
a commentary the famous Yemen Grammar, found in MS., 
as a kind of Massoretic guide, with the title of Manuel de 
Lecture, which appeared in the Journal Asiatique in 1867. 
M. Derenbourg then turned his attention to Jewish history. 
He published in 1867 his great work on Jewish history, 
which appeared under the title of Essai sur Uhistoire et la 
Géographie de la Palestine d apres les Talmud et les autres 
sources rabbiniques, vol. i (history), now out of print. 
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He planned a second edition, enlarged by recent research, 
and with the addition of an index which readers missed in 
the first volume, but we know not how far his revision 
went, or whether it is found among his papers. The second 
volume (geography) did not appear at all, and as far as 
I know only the slips of it exist. For curiosity sake I may 
mention that after 1871 he entered into a political con- 
troversy with Geiger, the latter siding with Germany, while 
Derenbourg was heart and soul for France. This corre- 
spondence exists in print. We cannot enumerate all the 
minor articles which he wrote after 1870 in the Journal 
Asiatique, of which he was one of the committee of publica- 
tion, nor those in other periodicals, more especially the 
Revue des Etudes Jwives, his contributions to which would 
make more than a big volume. Here he tried his hand on 
Biblical criticism, Hebrew palaecography, on the Mishnah, 
on grammar. The most important publication was the 
glosses of Judah ben Balam on Isaiah, according to a MS. 
at St. Petersburg. He was also member of the committee 
of the Revue, sometime President, and an assiduous con- 
tributor. It is curious to mention that Derenbourg did his 
most important work after his eyes began to fail, and he 
became, alas, completely blind. He published in this state 
the Himyaritic part of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum, issued by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, of which he was elected a member in 1871. The 
same was the case with the publication of Abul Walid’s 
(Jonah ben Jannah) Opuscula (1880) and the Grammar 
(1886), both in Arabic ; the former with French translation 
and with collaboration of his son, M. Hartwig. Others of 
Derenbourg’s publications are the two Hebrew versions of 
Calila ve Dimnah, which appeared in 1881 amongst the 
publications of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, where he 
taught Rabbinic. In this collection he published, also in 
1887, Johannis de Capua Directorium Vitae Humanae, 
which is the Latin translation of Calila ve Dimnah. 

The last great work of the deceased was the edition of 
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Stadyah Gaon’s collected works as far as they exist, in 
honour of S’adyah’s Millennium which fell in 1892. Generous 
subscriptions came in after the appeal of the octogenarian 
Derenbourg. He himself published in Stade’s Zeitschrift 
a revised translation of Isaiah by S’adyah. At present the 
edition of the Pentateuch by the deceased; the translation 
and commentary on Proverbs aided by M. Lambert are 
published ; and, we understand, Isaiah as far as the com- 
mentary exists, are ready. Derenbourg chose the collabora- 
tors of this arduous work, but M. Lambert will be the pilot 
now that the master’s hand is removed. Our consolation 
is in the words of the prophet Sy1y» mobx xb 13, and the 
collaborators are of vigorous age. 

Derenbourg was for a time member of the Consistoire 
de Paris; an active member of the Alliance Isra¢lite 
Universelle, and of the Soci¢tés des Etudes Juives. He took 
part in preparing the Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in 
the National Library, begun by Munk, and continued by 
him and Adolphe Franck. The deceased was for a long 
time reader of Semitic for the Imprimerie Nationale; in 
this capacity he was very useful to authors, and especially 
to beginners. M. Derenbourg was kind hearted in every 
way, benevolent, and never despaired of the future, despite 
his terrible affliction. In that respect he was a Jew of the 
old type, having confidence in the future. He encouraged 
young students to work. Isidore Loeb, Lambert, and Israel 
Levi are in some respects his pupils, and those who survive 
will not easily forget him. To me he was a dear friend 
for nearly forty years. Aa%in 

A. NEUBAUER. 


P.S. [understand that the Committee which is directing 
the Stadyah publications has placed the continuation of 
the work in the hands of Prof. H. Derenbourg, son of the 
deceased. Unfortunately the funds at the disposal of the 
Committee are almost exhausted, 
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ON SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY BY EACH OTHER’. 


I accepTED the invitation to become the Honorary 
President of your Society for the ensuing year with con- 
siderable hesitation. In ability and in learning I should cut 
a poor figure if compared with many of the distinguished 
men who have been your Presidents in years gone by. But 
the liberality of spirit manifested in your invitation, and 
the compliment contained in it both to me personally and 
through me to the religious community to which I belong, 
seemed alike so novel and so striking, that I dared not 
refuse your offer. 

Whether you will rue your choice remains, however, to 
be seen. 

Now in casting round for a subject on which to address 
you, I tried to find one in which my defects of learning 
might least appear, and in which, on the other hand, my 
qualities, or may I say, my peculiarity, would have the 
fullest opportunity and field. 

Running the risk of seeming unduly personal, may 
I briefly state to you wherein that peculiarity, as I suppose, 
consists ? 

I will put it to you as impersonally as I can. Let me 
suppose that one of you, a Christian, lived in a country 
where the vast majority of the inhabitants professed the 
Mahommedan religion. Assume, further, that this country 
was highly civilized, and that in all matters political, social, 


1 An Address delivered before the Theological Society of the University 
of Glasgow, November 25, 1895. 
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and even ethical, you were thoroughly identified in interest 
and feeling with your Musulman fellow-citizens. Imagine, 
further, that some, perhaps the majority, of your dearest 
friends were Mahommedans, that you had graduated in 
a Mahommedan university where all your teachers had 
been Musulmans, at all events in name, and that the 
man to whom even religiously you owed the deepest debt 
of gratitude and enlightenment was, if I may say so, 
a Broad-mosque Mahommedan priest. Let me further 
suppose that the literature you read and loved was, in the 
wide sense of the word, distinctly Mahommedan—so that 
a Moslem Browning was your favourite poet, or a Moslem 
‘In Memoriam’ your favourite poem ;—and finally let me 
assume that, as would be only natural, you were interested 
in the history and development of that Mahommedan 
religion which formed so important and subtle a part of 
your own intellectual and spiritual environment, and that 
you had read reverentially, if critically, its sacred writings 
and early records. Your position, at least to yourself, 
would be a curious and complex one. For to continue my 
analogy, I must ask you to make the monstrous and 
unhistorical assumption that Mahommed and his chief 
apostles had been themselves Christians, and that Mahom- 
medanism was often regarded as the true development and 
perfect efflorescence of Christianity. It was an axiom 
of Mahommedan theology, it almost seemed an axiom of 
Mahommedan culture, that Christianity was a religion of 
preparation, or a religion of childhood, or a religion for the 
hardness of men’s hearts, or a religion of contradictions, 
or a religion of onesidedness, but that Mahommedanism 
was the religion of fulfilment, the religion of manhood, the 
religion of love, the religion in which onesided abstractions 
were united and reconciled in a higher and more truthful 
unity. Christianity indeed, for all the Musulman divines 
and philosophers seemed to know or care, had ceased to be 
when Mahommedanism was born of it. 

Now if, in spite of all these arguments and assumptions, 
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you still remained a Christian and felt no need of change, 
if, while refusing to believe that the perfect or absolute 
religion either existed or could exist, you still considered 
that, in certain important respects, Christianity was, or 
might become, truer, purer, and wider even than Mahom- 
medanism itself,—if, I say, this was your belief, while what 
we have heard just now were your training and environ- 
ment, your position might perhaps be regarded as curious 
by your Mahommedan friends and fellow-citizens as well 
as by yourself. They would probably add to curious the 
less gratifying adjectives of unstable and untenable. This, 
however, by the way. What I wish to indicate is that, 
with such a belief and such a training, you would approach 
the critical study of both Christianity and Mahommedanism 
with certain special peculiarities. Many and many a 
Mahommedan professor and divine would be far abler 
and far more learned than yourself. But in the study and 
appraisement of Christianity, would you not have this 
advantage over them, that you would know it from within,so 
that much which seemed evil or irrational to them might seem 
reasonable and ethical to you? The same idea which, when 
expressed in a Mahommedan form, they understood and 
loved, they might fail to recognize in its Christian envisage- 
ment. But your mingled and complex training, half- 
Christian and half-Mahommedan, might lead you well, if 
your mind were open, while maintaining a full allegiance to 
your own faith, to acquire a truer knowledge and therefore 
a more impartial admiration for both Mahommedanism and 
Christianity. 

I can even imagine it possible that just because of these 
very peculiarities, and not because you were very able or 
very learned, a liberal Mahommedan theological society 
might invite you to deliver among them a Presidential 
Address. 

Now dropping my rather forced analogy, I naturally ask 
myself how can I best use or exploit my own peculiarities 
for your benefit ? 
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The answer seems to me to be partly contained in the 
familiar lines of your own great poet: 


O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us. 


It is perhaps no Jess useful for Christians to know what 
Jews think of Christianity than for Jews to know what 
Christians think of Judaism. 

But to consider the, if I may say so, cnsularly Jewish 
conception of Christianity, and the insularly Christian 
conception of Judaism, would be obviously too great 
a task for a single address. I therefore only propose to 
touch upon some misconceptions of one by the other, and, in 
conclusion, upon certain peculiar excellences of either which 
are commonly claimed as their own special characteristics 
by both. 

There are several obvious reasons why the adherents or 
expounders of one religion should misrepresent and mis- 
conceive another. There is prejudice, there is ignorance, 
there is the natural habit of ascribing all the virtues to 
one’s own party, nation, or creed. If our party possesses 
all the virtues (and why else do we belong to it?), nay 
more, if its virtues are its characteristics, what can there 
remain for the other party to possess but vices? In vices, 
or at least in defects, its characteristics lie. Over and 
above all these natural and obvious reasons, there is the 
following: the habit we all have of using another religion 
as a foil to our own. 

Comparisons are odious, says the proverb; but just 
because of their sting therefore are they made. The object 
of comparisons is to draw contrasts. But the simplest 
kind of contrast, as well as the most violent, is the contrast 
between good and bad. The deeper the shadow, the brighter 
the light. We therefore pick out in the contrasted religion 
those rites, laws, sayings, and dogmas which best set off the 
excellence and beauty of our own. All others we neglect. 
In our own religion we ignore the evil as accidental or 
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temporary: we accentuate the good as essential and abiding. 
In the opposed religion, on the other hand, the defective 
and the evil elements are typical, and the age, where they 
are most apparent, is for our purposes the most typical age 
in that religion’s history. 

And yet, of a truth, religions are much too complicated 
and delicate for such crude and clumsy comparisons. We 
cannot squeeze them into our systems and theories and 
contrasts without doing them violence. Nay, we often 
misrepresent—it may be by indiscriminate laudation, it 
may be by philosophic but inaccurate exegesis (‘making 
the implicit explicit’)—our own religion, as well as the 
religion to which and with which we contrast it. 

But if I have, by implication and innuendo, accused both 
Jewish and Christian divines of unhistorical exaggeration, 
let me hasten to add that in this very address, while 
reprobating their exaggeration, I shall exaggerate myself. 
For in order, within my short compass of time, to explain 
the procedure I deprecate, I must exaggerate it. To make 
you see it clearly and quickly, I must depict it on a scale 
which as a fact it rarely assumes, and I must ignore all 
varieties of manner and degree. 

With this caution and proviso, let me put the following 
question: when a Christian theologian, like Professor 
Pfleiderer or many another, is comparing and contrasting 
Christianity with Judaism, what is the Judaism to which 
he refers? It would be, I believe, most accurately described 
as a lifeless abstraction obtained by collecting together 
évery feature of the Rabbinical religion, which either is 
or seems opposed to some characteristic excellence of 
Christianity. These features massed together he regards 
as Judaism. Such others as do not agree with them are 
either entirely ignored or summarily dismissed as excep- 
tional, untypical, uncharacteristic. And by this method 
he gets a most serviceable and attractive foil. 

In using the Old Testament, as an illustration and 
a proof of the Judaism thus obtained, Christian theologians 
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seem often to forget that all its twenty-four divisions and not 
merely the Pentateuch and the book of Esther constitute 
the Jewish Bible. The procedure they adopt is to regard 
every sentence which dovetails with modern Christianity, 
as not characteristically Jewish. What és typical of Judaism 
is the remainder. And it is just this remainder, plus its 
monstrous exaggerations and fungoid outgrowths in the 
Rabbinical literature (while all but these are rigorously 
ignored) which is Judaism. 

For example, the fundamental command, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ is not characteristically 
Jewish, but the trivial ordinance, “Thou shalt not sow thy 
field with two kinds of seed,” is delightfully typical. The 
fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, describing the prophetic 
conception of a fast, is not characteristically Jewish, but 
the formal ritual enjoined in the sixteenth chapter of 
Leviticus 7s. The omnipresence of God taught in the 
139th Psalm is not characteristically Jewish, but “I hate 
them with perfect hatred” zs. Ecclesiastes is without 
question the most un-Jewish book in the Old Testament, 
but I have often seen the pessimism of Ecclesiastes described 
as characteristic of Judaism, and the pessimism of Judaism 
proved by an appeal to Ecclesiastes. 

The Rabbinical literature is dealt with on similar lines. 
If one Rabbi says, “Be not like servants who minister 
to their master upon the condition of receiving a reward,” 
that is not characteristically Jewish, but if another says, 
“ According to the labour is the reward,” that is typical 
Judaism. If one Rabbi speaks tremblingly of the awful and 
holy God, before whom all men must bow the knee in fear 
and awe, you can quote it as characteristic; if another 
speaks of the forgiving and merciful God before whom fear 
may be driven out by love, you must ignore it as an 
unfortunate and accidental intrusion. 

In fine, the method of contrasts forbids its employers 
to attempt a critical appreciation which shall do justice 
to the varied elements of a complex phenomenon, or to 
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consider how far the elements of good may throw light 
upon the elements of evil; it induces them simply and 
solely to collect the dross and to fashion the foil. 

But I must not spend all my time upon one series of 
misconceptions. Let me therefore now proceed to ask, 
What does the Jewish divine mean when he contrasts 
Christianity with Judaism? First of all, what does he 
mean by Judaism? He means by it not the Judaism of 
the Rabbis, Christ’s contemporaries, but modern Judaism, 
cleansed, purified, and widened by the progress of the 
centuries. Or if he does not mean this, he means that 
precise combination of good and noble elements in the Old 
Testament and the later literature which constitute the 
basis of his own religion. By Christianity he means those 
specific dogmas of the church, which are opposed to his 
Judaism, in their crudest and baldest form. Or again, he 
means by it those particular passages and incidents in the 
New Testament which form a foil to his own conception 
of Judaism. Elements which are common to his own 
Judaism are not characteristically Christian, nor does he 
ever pause to inquire whether any of these elements may 
not indirectly have been either acquired, or at any rate 
clarified and isolated, for Judaism through the action and 
influence of Christianity. 

Any deep utterance of Jesus, however integral a part of 
his doctrine as a whole, if it can but be paralleled by 
a chance adage of the Old Testament or the Talmud, is at 
once dismissed as wholly untypical. By a combined 
process of disintegration and parallelism the most essential 
and certainly the best elements in the moral and religious 
teaching of the Founder are denied to the credit either of 
himself or of Christianity. But whatever in the New 
Testament is most opposed to modern Judaism, that is 
characteristically Christian. The barren fig-tree and the 
Gadarene swine, the demons and evil spirits, these are 
typical. The forced and inaccurate exegesis, the miraculous 
cures, the doctrine of the end of the world and of the right 
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neglect of all earthly affairs, the depreciation of family 
life, the furnace and the gnashing of teeth, the hypocrites 
and vipers and serpents and children of heli, the spirit of 
God descending like a dove; these things and all that they 
imply are characteristic and essential. “Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those that trespass against us,” is 
not characteristically Christian, but “These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment” assuredly is. The beauty of 
charity is constantly extolled in the Talmud, and therefore 
the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
is not specifically Christian, but if St. Paul asserts that no 
man can be saved except by believing in Christ, that is 
typical, and perhaps the most characteristically Christian 
sayings in all the world are the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed. 

It is not my purpose in this address to estimate the 
degree of inaccuracy in the various specific misconceptions 
of Judaism by Christianity or of Christianity by Judaism. 
But I shall now proceed to mention some of the misconcep- 
tions individually, not to adjudicate upon their measure of 
error as treated by the Judaism and the Christianity of 
this or of any bygone age, but in order to show you that 
the very same misapprehensions which are made by 
Christians about Judaism are also made by Jews about 
Christianity! I will not ask whether there now are 
phases, or whether there have been periods in the history 
of both religions in which these misapprehensions contained 
some truth as well as much error, and whether therefore 
the moral of the whole story is that people who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. But through the 
close similarity of the charges, I will simply draw the 
moral of toleration and mutual respect on the one hand, 
and of the grave necessity for the utmost caution and 
circumspection in religious criticism and theological com- 
parisons upon the other. 

1. Apart from its alleged “abstract” and therefore erroneous 
idea of unity, the Jewish conception of God is commonly 
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criticized as ethically and spiritually inadequate. The 
God of Judaism is a God of justice, but he is not a God 
of love. Moreover, partly because of the external way 
in which he is regarded—he is without but not within— 
and partly because the only relation which Jews can know 
towards him is that of slaves to their lord, while their only 
service is that of an endless and unfulfillable series of 
disconnected and arbitrary commands; in virtue of all 
these reasons the God of Judaism is distant and remote, 
unapproachable, unattainable, ever sought for, never found. 
Such, with endless varieties of detail and expansion, is the 
Christian conception of the Jewish God. Side by side with 
it let me now place the Jewish conception of the Christian 
God in its contrast with the God of Judaism. 

To the Jewish mind God is a father in very deed—“ like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him ”—to his mind God is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy; to Ais mind God 
himself, the Father everlasting, is always accessible and 
near to his human children. Between the child and his 
Father in heaven there is, and there needs to be, no 
mediator or go-between. Great as the Father is, he is also 
ineffably gentle and tender; wherever the Bible mentions 
God’s greatness it also mentions his humility, as the 
Talmud says: and therefore God the father is ever ready 
to hearken and to save. Whereas to the Christian, God is 
so distant and so terrible, that he can only be approached 
and appeased through a mediator or intercessor, half human 
and half divine. He will have blood for blood, even if the 
blood be that of his own son. The justice and love of God 
are arbitrarily severed from each other: the Father is just, 
the Son is loving, so that the unity of the divine attributes 
is weakened and destroyed. The Christian believes in 
a horrible dogma called the Fall of Man, in virtue of which 
because our first parents sinned, every subsequent human 
being is liable to be damned everlastingly with real and 
material pains. The only method by which this frightful 
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issue could be averted was by the incarnation of a part of 
the Deity in the shape of a man, and by his self-chosen 
death upon the cross. Yet even this strange expedient 
only partially cancelled the evil effects of God’s cruel and 
unjust decree, for he further arranged that none but those 
who believed in the dogma of the incarnation should reap 
its benefits. All others, and most certainly all Jews, 
Turks and Infidels who, living within the range of 
Christian influences, are yet not inclined to become 
Christians, God will surely consign to everlasting damna- 
tion in real and unquenchable fire. 

2. For a second and very simple misconception of modern 
Judaism by Christians and of modern Christianity by 
Jews, let us take the conditions which either religion is 
supposed to lay down for man’s attainment of eternal bliss. 
The Christian appears to think that the sole condition 
which Judaism imposes is the external one of race. The 
future life is the prerogative of the Jew, who will find in 
heaven ample recompense for his prolonged sufferings upon 
earth. The heavenly gates are shut upon the Gentile. 
The Jew, on the other hand, supposes that the Christian 
idea of salvation is restricted and immoral, his own liberal 
and generous. For, according to him, Judaism teaches 
that God looks to character and conduct, and to these only 
in his capacity as judge. The religious dogmas which 
a man happens to have been taught and to believe are of 
no account or importance in this regard: the good life is 
all, “The righteous of all nations shall have a share in 
the world to come:” that, according to the Jewish divine, 
is the doctrine of the Talmud and of modern Judaism!. 
Whereas the Christian, or at least the Protestant, has 
devised and believes in a terrible dogma called justification 
by faith, according to which orthodoxy of belief is the 


1 It is certainly the doctrine of modern Judaism. Whether it is the 
doctrine of the Talmud, I will permit myself to doubt. The mediaeval 
Talmud in this respect is no better and no worse than the mediaeval 
Church. 
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standard by which human destiny beyond the grave is 
reckoned and adjudged. Conduct is at best an adjunct; 
without right belief it will, however noble, be wholly 
without avail. Only true believers may enter at the gates 
of heaven. 

3. No charge is more frequently brought against 
Judaism than that of a superficial and outward conception 
of sin. First of all the Jew does not really understand the 
full heinousness of sin, but secondly—and this is the only 
point I will make to-day—he adopts an erroneous mental 
and moral attitude towards it. This is partly due to the 
fact that he has never realized the true nature of goodness. 
He thinks goodness is doing; he knows nothing of being. 
Moreover, good doing is to him the legal performance— 
neither more nor less—an end of an endless series of 
isolated commands. Some of these commands are ritual, 
some are moral, but he puts them both on precisely the 
same footing of importance. He does not fulfil the moral 
commands because they are moral, but because they happen 
to be on the list, as also, by the way, because he hopes by 
means of them to gain a reward. The consequence is two- 
fold. Either he obeys a whole string of these commands, 
and is puffed up with pride and self-righteousness, or he is 
conscious that there are a number of them which he has 
been unable to discharge, and is cast down by self-reproach 
and self-despair. Both these attitudes of mind, be it the 
proud and Pharisaic sense of “merit” or the apparently 
equally Pharisaic feeling of despair, serve alike as delightful 
foils and contrasts to the Christian’s conviction of his own 
personal unworthiness combined with a humble and 
sustaining belief in his reconciliation to God through Jesus 
Christ. 

An equally delightful contrast is afforded to the Jew by 
his conception of Christianity in these particulars. The 
Jew, he says, is humble and yet cheerful. What the all 
wise and all good God has revealed to him as his duty, 
that he seeks to do. God has given him the capacity to be 
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good and to do good, to choose the right and avoid the 
wrong, within certain limits, but God has made all men 
frail, and to sin in greater or less degree is a necessity for 

g@us all. Hence the Jew throws himself upon the mercy of 
God, and he believes that that mercy will be freely vouch- 
safed to him. Much he cannot do: very good he cannot 
be, but then he is but dust, and his heavenly Father will 
judge him according to his meagre powers. So simple and 
so encouraging is the religion of Judaism. Whereas 
Christianity teaches that the natural man can accomplish 
nothing, and that his utmost endeavours are nothing worth. 
All must be done for him supernaturally; by himself and 
through himself he is powerless. All those who feel no 
personal and inward assurance of salvation through the 
accuracy and vividness of their faith can but regard them- 
selves as sinners before God. Their moral virtues avail 
them nought. Whereas they who have this inward and 
saving conviction are, and know themselves to be, the 
salt of the earth: what need for them to labour and to 
sweat in the heat and dust of social service and moral 
endeavour? For them the goal is gained ; the prize is won. 
They are filled with smug and puritanic satisfaction in the 
certainty of their own salvation, in the assurance of their 
neighbour’s doom. Self-righteousness or self-despair, these 
are the logical issues of Christian theology. 

The contrast, you observe, is in this instance, both for 
Jew and Christian, almost identically the same ! 

4. A fourth amusing and yet highly instructive mis- 
conception may be found in the respective views of Judaism 
and Christianity (as interpreted by one another) of the 
relation of this life on earth to another life beyond the 
grave. It used to be commonly asserted by Christian 
theologians that Judaism knew nothing, in any proper and 
spiritual sense, of a future life. The true desire and 
longing of the Jew were for success and happiness upon 
earth: his ideal future was of a time when his own people 
should be restored to Palestine, and, with their feet 
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upon the neck of their enemies, should be possessed of all 
imaginable goods—real, tangible, material goods. Here was 

a capital foil to the Christian’s longing for heaven, to his 
yearning towards that unearthly life where his treasure® 
abides for ever and where his heart is also even now. 

The Jewish divine, on the other hand, was (and is still) 
wont to claim that Judaism assigns to each life its proper 
value and place. “This world,” says the old Jewish rabbi 
(and our Jewish authorities tell us that he is but giving 
voice to the general doctrine of Judaism), “this world is 
like a vestibule before the world to come; prepare thyself 
in the vestibule that thou mayest enter into the hall.” 
But though the future life, spiritually conceived and inter- 
preted, is as much a dogma of Judaism as of Christianity, 
yet the life of the vestibule must not be disregarded or 
treated lightly. We are put in the world to make it 
better; it is not, and it should not be, as Christianity 
esteems it, a vale of tears. It is no merit (as Christianity 
teaches) to despise the innocent joys of earth or to be 
gloomy and sorrowful: it is as much our duty to laugh 
with those who laugh as to weep with those that weep, to 
accompany the bridal procession as to walk beside the 
funeral bier. Above all, no thought of heaven to come 
must prevent us from doing all we can to lessen earthly 
evils, to fight against oppression and cruelty, to rectify 
social wrongs, to establish social well-being. A kingdom 
of heaven upon earth must be the aim of man upon the 
earth: and that too is his best preparation for the life of 
the world to come. 

Such till quite recently was the nature of the contrasts 
drawn by Jewish and Christian divines on this question of 
worldliness and other-worldliness. But upon the Christian 
side the contrast is slowly changing, so that the Jews, who 
take their cue from their neighbours, will, I suppose, 
change their contrast likewise. 

For the true essence of Christianity is now said to 
consist not in a life to come, in the ordinary sense of the 
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word (that is slightly too supernatural for our present 
moods), but in a regenerate life on earth. “The kingdom 
of heaven is within you,” “The kingdom of heaven is 
‘among you;” and these phrases are interpreted to mean 
that the new Christian principle is slowly to regenerate, 
in orderly and stable evolution, the life of man upon the 
earth. 

A new contrast is therefore needed, and in these cases 
where a new contrast is needed it is speedily found! 
Judaism despaired and despairs of this world: it could and 
can only hope for improvement and redemption by violent, 
supernatural interference from an external Deus ex machina. 
This world is bad: man is corrupt: the future is hopeless, 
unless God in an arbitrary and lawless manner suddenly 
interposes his rearranging hand from without and creates 
a new heaven and a new earth. The divine spirit and 
grace, working from within, and slowly transforming man 
and his world by orderly sequence and rational law, the 
human drama regarded as the gradual evolution of God 
in man to better and fuller self-consciousness—all this, the 
distinctive note and teaching of true Christianity, is 
wanting utterly in Judaism. 

So Judaism which erewhile loved this world too much, 
now despairs of it ; and Christianity which before took no 
thought of this world or of the morrow, is now declared to 
be the religion which teaches gradual evolution and orderly 
social progress. It is probable that the former and the 
present contrast will thus be reconciled: it will be said 
that since abstraction on the one side easily topples over 
into abstraction upon the other, the Jewish despair of the 
world was really material love of it in another shape, for all 
that the Jews hoped to get by the irregular and mechanical 
interference of God was but another earth, on which they, 
made righteous by miracle but with hearts unregenerate 
and unpurified, should wash their feet in the blood of their 
enemies and exult in riches and prosperity for evermore. 

5. As my fifth and last item in the list of misconceptions 
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I will mention one which properly covers a large ground, 
but of which I can only just touch upon the fringe or 
outskirt. I have already mentioned the fact that tho 
Christian theologian is wont to regard Judaism as the 
preparatory stage of a religious process the culmination or 
fulfilment of which he sees in Christianity. In Judaism 
there accordingly inhere all the imperfections characteristic 
of such a preparatory creed. Christ fulfilled the law. And 
that is the best thing that can be said of it. Christ, more- 
over, was a veritable touchstone. The recognition of his 
divinity, of his higher teaching, of the fact that he did 
fulfil and thereby supersede the law, marked off, at the time 
of his earthly career, the open-eyed, humble and unpre- 
judiced Jew from his dull, proud, and jaundiced fellow- 
countrymen. Even as the few good Jews of his age 
believed in Christ, so the few good elements of Judaism 
were absorbed in Christianity, while its remaining elements 
which were not thus absorbed continued to form and to 
fashion the characteristics of Rabbinic Judaism from the 
first century to the present hour. Let me here add that 
a great and signal instance of imperfection in the Judaism 
superseded by Christ is its hopeless confusion of ritualism 
with religion, as exemplified by its dietary laws, its rite 
of fleshly circumcision, its material sacrifices, and its horror 
of outward and bodily uncleanness. 

How far truth and misconception are here mingled 
together I stay not to inquire. Without comment I place 
alongside of this criticism of Judaism the following criticism 
of Christianity. To the Jewish divine, Christianity rests 
upon a perversion of scripture only excusable in the 
ignorant and the unlettered. When God gave his law as 
“an ordinance for ever,” he did not juggle with words and 
mean for a season. When God said the advent of Messiah 
should usher in the permanent reign of justice and of peace, 
he was not deceivingly alluding to a second advent, by 
which Messiah might perchance make good the fiasco of 
the first. Christianity is an accommodation and watering- 
PZ 
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down of pure ethical monotheism for the benefit of the 
heathen. It was intended by God as a stepping-stone 
for the nations on the road to Judaism. The man-God, 
the Virgin Mary and her worship, the adoration of saints 
and images and relics are all accommodations. The doctrine 
of Judaism was too spiritual and pure for the heathen 
to adopt. A purely spiritual God, without mediator or 
intercessor, was beyond their ken and comprehension. In 
other ways, too, Christianity shows how the pure ore of 
Judaism was mixed with baser metal. An alloy may have 
been necessary, but it is none the less real. Judaism boldly 
grapples with the problem of evil, and rests in absolute 
ideal faith upon the goodness of God. Its trust is uncon- 
ditioned, though there be nothing between Evil and the 
Divine Omnipotence. But Christianity attempts to make 
things easier to the popular mind by the fiction of a Devil, 
who whether as Satan or Beelzebub or Prince of this World, 
plays so important and integral a part in Christian religion 
and theology. The Mosaic sacrificial rites were instituted 
because nobody at that time could dispense with sacrifices 
and blood, but Judaism has risen superior to all such con- 
ceptions, nay, it rose superior to them even in the teaching 
of the Prophets. Christianity was, however, compelled to 
return to the general and popular point of view of the heathen 
world —“‘ without shedding of blood there can be no 
remission of sin;” and hence it presented to the heathen 
mind the materialistic but attractive doctrine of the atone- 
ment of Christ. The keynote of the Jewish and Rabbinic 
theory of Atonement is Repentance, the keynote of the 
Christian theory is Blood. Thus the same immaturity and 
prelusiveness which the Christian discerns in Judaism the 
Jew recognizes in Christianity. 

In all the misconceptions which we have been here con- 
sidering, it would, I think, be shown by an impartial 
historian of religion that truth and falsehood are strangely 
blended together. But if you, as Christians, are fully 
convinced that in these appreciations of Christianity which 
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I have ventured to submit to you, there is a large percentage 
of error, of prejudice, and of direct misstatement, I beg of 
you also to believe that such a percentage is at least as 
great in the current estimates of Judaism by Christian 
theologians and philosophers. Shall we do rightly if we 
say that neither side attempts to understand the other: 
each seems to move along a separate plane, and the high 
estimate of its own creed, obtained by a process of 
elimination and selection, seems to bear no reference and 
to contain no answer to the weighty attacks involved 
in the criticisms of the other. And yet perhaps such 
a creature as the “ impartial historian ” of religion, to whom 
I have just alluded, can hardly exist. For can you estimate 
and understand a religion aright unless you have grown up 
in it or unless you believe in it? Are not certain aspects, 
whether of persons or of religions, only knowable by 
familiarity and by affection? Has not Love peculiar 
powers of criticism that are all his own? Even faults 
may have in them a soul of good, and become cherished 
for what they imply as well as for what they seem and 
are. May we not to some extent apply to our religions 
what the wife said of her husband: 
The man was my whole world all the same, 
With his flowers to praise, and his weeds to blame, 
And either or both to love. 

And now let me, in the few moments that remain, pass 
away from misconceptions to something at once more 
doubtful and yet more positive. Let us imagine that 
there existed now, or that there should come to exist, a 
religious community, of which the adherents called them- 
selves neither Jews nor Christians, but simply Theists, like 
Mr. Voysey’s congregation in London, or used some other 
similar appellation. Let us further imagine that this 
community had been equally recruited in its formation 
both from whilom Jews and whilom Christians, and that 
they attempted to ascertain which among the various 
tenets of their faith were due more distinctively to 
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Christianity, and which of them were due more distinc- 
tively to Judaism. 

I fancy that about some of them they would find it very 
difficult to come to any final agreement. On a division 
the numbers would be equal on either side. Assuming 
that each section still retained a deep affection for the 
mother faith, it is likely that either party would claim 
the source of certain common tenets for its own original 
creed. Thus the Love of God, the deep sense of sin, the 
need and nature of a true atonement, might probably be 
claimed alike by both Christian and Jew. Yet with regard 
to certain other of their tenets, we might perhaps assume 
a sufficient detachment from the religions of their earlier 
life to enable them to arrive, by an adequate majority, at 
some satisfactory understanding. 

1. The first entry upon the Jewish list would be the con- 
ception of Deity. The love of God which is also justice, the 
justice of God which is also love: the Unity, manifested alike 
in God’s transcendence beyond the world aid in his imma- 
nence within it, but most of all in his own self-consciousness, 
the eternal harmony and changelessness of the divine nature, 
the absence of intermediary upon the one hand or of enemy 
upon the other between the human child and the Divine 
Father, —these things, in which our new community ex 
hypothesi believe, they will regard as a debt they owe not 
to Christianity but to Judaism. 

2. Next to this fundamental conception of their faith, 
they will regard as Jewish the relation which they believe 
to subsist between Religion and Morality. Not through 
belief but through conduct lies the best and surest approach 
towards God, and in the last resort, however dangerous the 
opposition, man 7s “ justified ” of works rather than of faith. 
“ Religion,” says Robertson somewhere, “is goodness. To 
love God and to love man is Christianity: all else is only 
husk and shell.’ A Jewish Robertson would say precisely 
the same, putting Judaism in the place of Christianity, and 
in the opinion of our latter-day theists, he would say it 
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with greater truth. To believe in God according to certain 
metaphysical formulae, to believe in the accuracy of 
certain narratives or in some particular interpretation of 
their most doubtful and difficult parts, to believe in 
three rather than in two or in four fixed “aspects” or 
tmooracets Of Deity,—these things do not constitute the 
substance of religion, but rather “to do justice, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

3. Hence, as the third entry on the Jewish side of the 
account, will come that practical desire to redress social 
wrongs, and to maintain and develop social right, which 
is so permanent a characteristic of our own age. I know 
that Christian writers are at present actively engaged in 
claiming this feature too of an unsectarian and labelless 
religion as purely Christian, but a truer view of history 
would, I think, regard it as essentially Jewish, reflected 
and manifested alike in Jewish legislation, in Jewish 
prophecy, and in the Jewish life and literature of the later 
and post-biblical periods. “Seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” “ Let 
judgment run down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” Yes, justice and ever again justice: yes, 
righteousness and ever again righteousness: these watch- 
words of religion are intrinsically and essentially Judaic. 
“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their aftliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” So says 
St. James. Yes, but does not Luther say that St. James 
is a Judaizer ? 

4. A fourth element which the Jewish members of 
our imaginary religion seem to have contributed to the 
common stock is the love of the community. Their ideal 
of life is social : first the home, with all its sanctities—and 
the Jew always prides himself upon the cohesion and purity 
of his home life—and then the home broadening out into 
the wider brotherhood of the religious community. The 
Jewish idea and ideal of the relation of the individual to 
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the community come strangely near to the Hellenic idea 
and ideal of the relation of the citizen to the state. There 
is nobody and there is nothing between man and God: and 
yet man is hardly human in isolation, whether from the 
point of view of politics, or from the point of view of 
religion. The hermit, or the ascetic, or the monk could 
never have become religious ideals to any pure development 
of Judaism, uncrossed by alien influences from without. 

5. There is a quality of which modern Jews often boast 
as regards their own religion, which many thinkers would 
not regard as a quality at all, and yet our theistic com- 
munity might be inclined to set it down as a good thing 
to the credit of the Jewish list. It is simplicity. Our 
theists and modern Jews seem alike in this: they have few 
dogmas ; and those they have are, in a certain sense, com- 
prehensible by all. “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God ; 
the Lord is one.” “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
« Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” “Through thy 
light we see light,’—the doctrines or dogmas contained 
in verses such as these, which are the common property 
both of the theist and the Jew, seem to appeal at once to 
the sage and to the clodhopper, and to be capableof uniting 
them actively together within a single community. The 
clodhopper need not feel that his religion is other than the 
sage’s: the sage need not feel that his religion is too hope- 
lessly removed from the clodhopper’s. The philosopher 
will fill out those great and simple sayings with a wider 
and a deeper meaning: but, in order to accept them as his 
own, he will not have to explain them away. Simplicity 
and comprehensive unity, as thus explained and defined, 
will therefore be put down to the credit of Judaism. 

6. A sixth and final Jewish excellence may be found 
in a quality a little difficult to explain, but yet perfectly 
real, We might paraphrase it as the religious transfigura- 
tion of the natural life. Religion in everyday life is 
a characteristic Jewish ideal. The profound utterance of 
the Midrash that “man must serve God with his evil 
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inclination no less than with his good” contains within 
it a vital element of Judaism. It means that those sides 
and elements in life which rest fundamentally upon mere 
animal impulse—eating and drinking, the procreation of 
children, the acquisition of wealth—must be transfigured 
by religion, and become themselves part and parcel of our 
service of God. Nor, so far as they are themselves a pleasure 
to the “natural” man, shall they cease to be a pleasure to 
the man transfigured. For Judaism is essentially a religion 
of joy, and the Jews have ever found in their service of 
God, however strangely manifested to unaccustomed eyes, 
a joy and a beatitude, upon the average, in all probability, 
deeper, more constant, and more pervading than has accom- 
panied the service of any other religious brotherhood or 
community. It is customary, in books of Christian theolo- 
gians, to label only the casuistical dialectic of St. Paul or 
any other feature of his teaching which is unsympathetic 
to the writer as specifically Jewish. But there is no more 
Jewish verse—and we may take it even in a wider or more 
general sense than he originally meant it—through all his 
epistles than this: “ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Even sleep 
may be turned into a service of God, says Maimonides, 
quoting the adage of the Talmudic doctors, “ Let all thy 
doings be wrought in heaven’s name.” 

I pass now to those elements in their theistic faith which 
the members of our imaginary community would ascribe to 
the influence and credit of Christianity. 

1. First of all will come a high and spiritual estimate 
of suffering and sorrow. “Adversity is the blessing of the 
New Testament.’ No race has shown so high a capacity 
for martyrdom, or has produced so many martyrs, as the 
Jews. “If there are ranks in suffering, Israel takes pre- 
cedence of all the nations: if the duration of sorrows 
and the patience with which they are borne ennoble, the 
Jews are among the aristocracy of every land.” Never- 
theless, the adequate appreciation of sorrow and of suf- 
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fering, and of their place and value in human life, is due 
rather to Christianity than to Judaism. The philosophic 
idealism of Plato which taught that it is better to suffer 
wrong than to inflict it, that the misery of wickedness 
is greater far than the misery of pain, and that the highest 
joy may be realized in a life of suffering consciously 
incurred for the sake of goodness and of truth, was first 
preached as a religious faith by Jesus and his disciples. 

2. And, secondly, they would decide that their conception 
of sacrifice and self-sacrifice was originally or distinctively 
Christian. These two items are also mentioned by Paulsen 
in his delightful System der Ethik among the three or 
four great truths which Christianity has graven on the 
spiritual life of man. For the honour of the other two 
Jew and Christian might justly wrangle, but if, as 
Paulsen puts it, the world realizes that it lives through 
the voluntary self-sacrifice, even unto death, of the innocent 
and the just, this should, I fancy, be put down to the dis- 
tinctive glory of Christianity. It is true that if, as Paulsen 
also says, the history of humanity be the history of mar- 
tyrdom, and if the text of the sermon which is constituted 
by that history be the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, the 
ultimate source which we seek is in the Old Testament and 
not in the New. But it is a singular fact that even as 
that wonderful chapter is almost unprepared for by what 
precedes it and wholly fails to influence what follows, so it 
seems to have had comparatively little effect upon the 
general trend and development of Jewish theology and 
religion. If the spring, therefore, lies on Jewish soil, the 
fructifying river is Christian. 

3. Perhaps our imaginary community would put as 
a third item upon the Christian list their religious views 
about enemies, They would not fail to allow that the 
assertion “Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy,’ by whomsoever made, was an unfair misrepresenta- 
tion of Old Testament teaching; but they would agree that 
the injunction “ Bless them that curse you, do good to them 
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that hate you, pray for them which despitefully use you,” 
and the dying appeal “ Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do,” suggest an ideal of conduct which, 
though by none perhaps more conspicuously neglected than 
by the nominal disciples of their Master, has sunk deep 
into the human consciousness, and will never lose to the 
mind of civilized man either its value or its truth. 

4. For the fourth item on the Christian side of the 
account, they would put down the value which their 
religious tenets compel them to assign to the human souls 
of all men, whether wise or stupid, bad or good, civilized 
or outcast. Every man, black or white, cultured or savage, 
is a child of God, and must therefore have independent 
value in our own eyes and in the eyes of Deity. Before 
God the difference between saint and sinner fades away. 
Even as a unit or a million subtracted from infinity leaves 
equally infinity, so when we bring our best unto him, we 
feel that we are unprofitable servants still and no merit 
pertains tous. The yearning pity for the sinner and the out- 
cast, the humility of the true saver of souls who, while never 
ceasing to accentuate the horror of sin, bridges over and 
even annuls the moral chasm between the basest criminal 
and himself, have been delightful characteristics of both 
the two great branches of Christianity in their highest and 
purest forms. 

5. As a fifth item they would certainly reckon the 
absolute freedom of their religion from any connexion 
with race. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female: 
all are one before God.” “Before God” the adherents of 
our imaginary religion are wont to say, and they count 
it higher than the words of the original: but none the less, 
they recognize and acknowledge the debt. 

6. Then finally, as a sixth and last item (though perhaps 
the majority might here be smaller), they would assign 
to the credit of Christianity the very subordinate place 
occupied in their religion by ritual, and the complete 
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avoidance by their creed of all possible confusion between 
outward and inward purity. They would freely allow that 
the original impetus, nay more, the very terms of their 
tenet, are prophetic and Jewish: “I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ with its many parallels in Old Testament litera- 
ture, contains the whole doctrine in a nutshell ; but at the 
same time these great sayings were never allowed to exercise 
adequate influence upon the laws and customs and ritual 
of the Jewish religion until quite modern days. Christ 
took up the teaching and enlarged it, so that, upon the 
whole, his great maxim, “Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man: but that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man,” must be regarded as original 
to himself, and the doctrine which is based upon it must be 
set down to the credit of Christianity. 

The members of our imaginary community would do 
wisely to raise no further debate as to the comparative 
worth and excellence of the half-dozen items which have 
been respectively assigned to Jewish and to Christian 
sources. They will rather be grateful to both religions for 
the elements of good and truth which they have contributed 
to the common store. Some of them they will recognize as 
complementary to each other, none, I think, as antagonistic. 
Most of them, in a greater or lesser measure of purity, 
are now possessed alike by both the religions which first 
produced them; and if either is eager to claim them as its 
own children and property, that only shows how satis- 
factorily they have been absorbed by both. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : the way 
by which one pilgrim travels seems strange and rugged 
to another, and yet perhaps it is well for him to learn 
something of his fellow-pilgrim’s road. At least let him 
realize that the many pathways may all lead Godward, 
and that the world is richer for that the paths are not 
a few. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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JEWISH INFORMERS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


In the Jewry of the Middle Ages, the Informer was the one 
person excluded from the consideration for which the Jew 
is proverbial. With the extinction of the Jewish polity, 
the administration of the criminal law was long removed 
from the Jewish people: yet, as regards the informer, 
it was still in vogue and permitted. In other cases, it was 
contrary to the spirit of the Jewish law to inflict punish- 
ment without due warning; but in the instance to which 
we refer, punishment was forthwith and summarily dealt 
out. As arule, too, the accused had the privilege accorded 
by law of being present while the testimony of witnesses 
was being taken; but in this instance, the trial might be 
conducted and the verdict pronounced in the absence of 
the accused. 

The severity of the rules which governed this exceptional 
instance found, it is true, its fullest corroboration in the 
Talmud; but, apart from this consideration, it was a neces- 
sity, a social measure, a sort of justice demanded by the 
exigencies of social life. The Jewry of the Middle Ages 
resembled a beleaguered city, which had to treat every 
attempt at betrayal with the utmost rigour. The informer 
was outlawed, for he it was who increased of his own will 
the danger into which the community was unwillingly 
plunged. Thus, according to the Hebrew equivalent in 
which active and passive form are identical ', the one who 
delivers up becomes one who is delivered up. 

1 This is already observed, if not in the actual words, by the hohe 


R. Léw, and handed down by his pupil R. Jom Tob Heller (21 oy meron, 
Nedarim, X, 3). 
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The justice which was exercised in this connexion was 
naturally one without annals. A burial-ground of nameless 
ones in the midst of the vast burial-place of the Past—such 
appears retrospectively this piece of silent history. More- 
over, evidence is not wanting that in every age there was 
cause for setting in motion this last sad remnant of the 
Jewish penal code. We have to thank specially the 
Responsum-literature of the Hispano-Arabic epoch for 
our information concerning these obscure incidents, and 
for the almost unbroken survey of a department of Jewish 
social life which has remained in the dark. 

The earliest accounts with regard to informing among 
Jews come to us from countries under Arabian rule. Jewish 
history has handed down in Khalfa Ibn Al-Agab and his 
son Chajjim the names of informers who, about 1089, forced 
a man like Isaac Alfasi, in consequence of their denuncia- 
tions, to leave his North-African home and to flee to Spain’. 
Here we see his great pupil, Joseph Ibn Migosh, carrying 
out with inexorable rigour the rules concerning informers. 
Two hundred years later, it was still fresh in the memory 
of Spaniards that the great Talmudic scholar of Lucena 
had an informer stoned at the outgoing of the Day of 
Atonement which fell on a Sabbath °. 

Maimini may just as well, therefore, have had in mind 
the extreme Maghreb, i.e. Morocco, as Spain, his home in 
the West, when he from Egypt hands down in his Code 
of Laws the statement of fact that in the cities of the West 
the punishment of informers is a matter of daily occurrence’*. 
In the Statute which the representatives of the Jewish 
communities of Catalonia and Valencia signed on Sept. 25, 
1354, the extirpation of informers is decided upon as a 


* Abraham Ibn Datd (v. Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ed. Neubauer, p. 75) 
Says: 122 OM ANVdN J 7E52 WwI 12M. The North African S*adyah 
Ibn Danan (Anz m7, p. 5) adds xt cram Ow. 

2 sri ps (Responsa of Juda b. Ascher), f. m2: 2 nom *”5 Spow wynw 7) 
yo nywa naw. nya ooo o”’ava moda aM NON) wan. 

3 myn dan ‘a, VIII, rr: 02 Wa ord oxnd awen “v2 oY 593. own 


prey °6) oI) OMT caw. 
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public business, for the regulation of which taxes are to be 
levied!. The Jews of Navarre adopt the same measures 
in 1363 by the Statute of the Aljama of Tudela*. The ap- 
plication of this decree against the royal farmer of taxes, 
Joseph Pichos in Seville, who, with the assent of the king, 
Don Juan I, was beheaded in his own house on August 21, 
1379, was the cause for withdrawing from the Jews of 
Castille the right of adjudicating in criminal matters *. 
Nevertheless, the resolutions concerning informers re- 
mained in force. One of the first measures for which 
the Spanish exiles, after the persecution of 1391, banded 
themselves together in North Africa, was directed against 
such informers’. Even those Jews who were natives of 
North Africa found themselves compelled to turn to the 
same precautionary measures®, Isaac bar Sheshet, who 
had fled to them across the straits, assured inquirers in 
Constantine that in the communities of North Spain, 
Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia the extirpation of informers 


was regarded as a sacred duty®. Asher ben Jechiel of 
Toledo, accordingly, does not hesitate one moment to pass 
sentence of death upon an informer’. In like manner, 
without any scruple, does his son Jacob, in conjunction 
with the Tribunal of the Rabbis of Toledo, with Joseph 


* pion, ed. Schor. I, 28: Awan + Od 7229 WN | OMY dywoa wade 7 Ow) ph 
WOW ID AIT VS aA IN ONT AMR RVD TWX TON pod 59 wad w20N 
s OnNswTA map $2 Orn NTT poro a2 wepmd) + OMIT PP man 72d 
Mrwdns Nd woy 12 9599 mor pra 12 wy 99D 1373 VAT wT 37 Tw DON 
5405 pra an Ny? NOwW DI. The sense of wn), which is wrongly explained 
ib. n. 7, is cleared up by the Responsa of Isaac bar Sheshet, No. 79, 05> wy: 
Day pO Owdon wad 0929 AP TM DD) NNN TURN. 

* Kayserling, Die Juden in Navarra, p. 76, &e. 

3 Graetz, Geschichte, VIII, ed. 3, 40 f.; Kayserling, Jahrbuch fiir die 
Geschichte der Juden, IV, 272 f. 

* Isak bar Scheschet Responsa, No. 79, m moap 59 OM. Wwe Mw whe Id 7AM 
DIN PND ONIA mI. 

5 Ibid. 

® Ibid. MeO wadTPY TWoP al PKI Teo MAA Map Pw AM 
Woe Ab. 

7 oon nw, XVI, 1. 
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Ibn Crispin’, Joseph ben Joseph Ibn Nahmias, and Moses 
ben Abraham Ibn Nahmias ?, condemn to death the dreaded 
informer Joseph ben Samuel, who already in the lifetime of 
Asher ben Jechiel was declared a prey to the executioner °. 
But though the informer was declared an outlaw, it was yet 
customary in every case to obtain the assent of the king, 
and to carry out the death-sentence by means of the 
authorities of the land. Thus we see in the statute which 
was decided upon by the Court Rabbi Abraham Benveniste+* 
in 1432, that as. regards one guilty of repeated acts of 
betrayal, after judgment had been passed upon him by 
the Court Rabbi, it was only at the hands of the authori- 
ties of the land that the judgment could be carried into 
effect >. And as in Castille, so in North Africa was justice 
administered in the case of the class of informers. In the 
same manner as Isaac bar Sheshet, who introduced this 
practice from Spain ®, do we behold men like Simeon ben 
Zemach Duran, and even his son Solomon’, condemn in- 
formers to death with relentless determination. 

The only gap which occurs in this piece of evidence, 
extending over four centuries, is in the thirteenth century. 
So thoroughly had the Almohad persecution crushed the 
intellectual life of the Jews in Spain, that its traces are to 
be found in this great gap, evident even in their literature, 
from the middle of the twelfth till far beyond the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

We have, nevertheless, preserved to us a monument of this 
interval of history, which goes far to prove that this evil of 
Jewish social life in Spain, viz. treachery, was still rampant 
during that period, that it was a source of anxiety and 
concern to the community, and helped to keep up the ad- 
ministration of criminal law among the Jews. Solomon 


1 Zunz, Zur Geschichte, p. 424; Kayserling, Jahrbuch, IV, 292, n. 2. 

2 Zunz, ibid., 430; Neubauer, in JEw1sH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V, 709. 

3 sp yy, f. 55 b. 

* Kaufmann, in 105n ma edd. Weiss and Friedmann, II, 118. 

5 Jahrbuch fiir die Geschichte der Juden, IV, 311; Is. Loeb, R. E. J. XIII, 192. 
® Responsa, Nos. 234-39. 7 o”awi nw, No. 177. 
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Ibn Adret, who otherwise has the merit of illumining by 
his Responsa the dark period of history preceding his 
appearance, has the further merit of contributing informa- 
tion bearing upon our immediate subject,— information 
which has hitherto remained in MS. owing to the fear of 
publishing this memorable Responsum together with the 
many Responsa which have appeared in print. The Codex 
Pococke 280b in Oxford (now No. 2218), rich in similar 
choice extracts, has also preserved for us this source of 
information. 

The occurrence with which we are therein made acquainted 
was rich in dramatic points, rather hinted at than fully 
described. The mighty conqueror and founder of kingdoms, 
James I, was yet reigning over Aragon. His long reign 
was for the Jews under his rule a period of welfare and 
security’. It is true that even he did not withstand the 
insinuations of the clergy, as is proved by that religious 
discussion at Barcelona’, in which, during July 20 and 31, 
1263, Moses ben Nachman proved himself so heroic a debater 
against the convert Pablo Christiani; yet the king even 
on this occasion showed his sense of justice, and Pope 
Clement IV had to use his efforts in 1267 to induce James I 
not to entrust public offices to the Jews*. We observe 
how, in addition to the foes which attacked from without, 
treachery raged within, and came to the aid of the perpe- 
trators of mischief. Out of Barcelona came the miserable 
man who, evidently towards the close of King James’ life +, 
became a source of danger, by reason of his informations, to 
the community of Catalonia. Descended from a respected 
family, of a wealthy house, and having lost his possessions 
early in life, he betook himself to the declining road of 


1 Cf. Steinschneider, extracts from Tourtoulon, Jaime, I, in Frdnkel-Graetz 
Monatsschrift, 33, 498 f.; Sal. Kahn, in Revue des Etudes Juives, XIX, 261 ff. ; 
Is. Loeb, ib. XIII, 239; H. Schiifer, Gesch. von Spanien, III, 281. 

2 Is. Loeb, Revue des Etudes Juives, XV, 1-18. 

% Ibid., p. 18. 

* Ibn Adret’s words 9’ 737 Yoo 12271" "2 refer to this. 
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criminal ambition, the object of which is to gain power as 
the prize of wickedness, and to inspire terror when it is no 
longer possible to command respect. In vain were warnings 
and threats sent him: he could no more leave the path he 
had once elected to tread. King James I died at Valencia 
on July 27, 1276, after a reign of sixty-three years, and his 
son Pedro III ascended the throne of Aragon. As soon as 
the Jewish communities of his three kingdoms, Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Aragon, were suddenly bidden to the presence 
of the new king, they got scent of the treachery which 
could have proceeded from no one but the informer in 
Barcelona. In vain they conjured him to desist at least on 
this occasion: he clung to them like a gloomy shadow. 

His courage increased, for he found favour with the 
authorities. But there yet lived at the Royal Court, 
holding positions of influence, the noble pair of brothers, 
Joseph and Moses Abrabalia' or Ravaya, whose names 
Jewish history has as yet neglected to inscribe upon the 
roll of honour. It was especially Joseph Abrabalia who, on 
account of the high station which he occupied (it appears 
that he was Minister of Finance to the King), knew how 
to oppose the evil influence of the informer. Both brothers 
had the ear of the king, and they drew his attention to 
the machinations of the evil-doer of Barcelona who was 
deserving of death. At the king’s command he was there- 
upon suddenly seized, and proceedings instituted against 
him. A royal judge took the depositions of the communi- 
ties, and they poured forth before him all the complaints 
which they had long suppressed. 

Solomon Ibn Adret had as yet remained away from the 
lists, though attempts were not wanting to draw him in. 

? Would this patronymic be derived from the old Spanish Ibn Albalia ? 
The representatives of this family appearing in literature are noticed by 
Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliographie, XI, 135,n.1. Concerning Samuel Abra- 
valia, vide Graetz, Geschichte, VIII, ed. 3,60 and 128, n.1. The inscription 
on the tomb of Joseph b. Baruch Abrabalia in Cod. Oxford. 215. 7 runs 


thus according to the information of Dr. H. Brody: 3) 38 a2 73 FEY 4 
jOR 1220 5p M2 OW) PIW) OER nwo Whe. 
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His peaceable and retiring nature kept him back as long 
as possible from mixing in public affairs. It was only after 
years, when an old man, that he was prevailed upon by 
Abbamare to pronounce a ban against the early study of 
philosophy and natural science. But the family of the 
informer himself was anxious to shake him off, and insisted 
that proceedings be taken against him. In agreement with 
the congregations, they effected a royal mandate, by which 
the aged Rabbi Jonah of Girona was ordered to investigate 
the matter. He was nephew, a brother’s son, to the other 
Rabbi Jonah of Girona who, as pupil of Moses ben Nachman 
and teacher of Solomon ben Adret, as also as opponent 
to Moses Maimini, had gained such considerable renown !. 
Solomon Ibn Acret was to be added to him in the work of 
investigation ; but he would only consent on the condition 
of an amicable arrangement in the matter: he saw but too 
clearly the fatal denouement of the proceedings, should 
justice be allowed to run its course. The matter had, 
however, gone too far to admit of the possibility of saving 
the shedding of blood. It had already been laid before the 
Supreme Judge, and he did not allow the matter to drop. 
Jonah Ibn Girona, and, as it appears, also Solomon Ibn 
Adret, were summoned to the king, who bade them take 
the evidence of the congregations preferring the charge. 
In vain did they endeavour for a whole year to drag the 
matter on, and to bring about an understanding between 
the congregations. They were refused an audience of the 
king, which they desired for the said purpose: in fact, the 
delay in the proceedings had so incensed the king, that, 
from the confines of his kingdom where he happened to be, 
he gave strict orders that the dilatory Rabbis should be 


? Asulai’s conjecture as regards the two R. Jona Girundi finds support 
from this passage (v. o%1729 OW): and we also now know whence comes 
Samuel Shullam’s remark in Juchasin (ed. London, p. 222 a). The letter 
in which he read the account of this second R. Jona of Girona, was this 
Epistle of Solomon Ibn Adret, which he must have seen in manuscript. The 
words 1x 129) became j2w with Shullam. The passage must be emended 
thus: pow Ow AT AY 1 VID Warsz 72 oy. NI NIV? TV 499 Tw. 
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brought before him, unless they forthwith announced to 
the Supreme Judge their decision, which was to be carried 
into execution by the State authorities. As the family, too, 
specially one brother of the accused, was bent upon putting 
an end to the matter, Rabbi Jonah Girundi and Rabbi 
Solomon ben Adret felt themselves compelled with heavy 
hearts to allow justice to run her course, and to deliver up 
the guilty one, who had long forfeited his life, to the king 
and his judges. Even the death of the chief judge was 
unable to save him, for the king appointed a successor, 
who had the sentence carried out. Upon the square in 
front of the Jewish burial-ground in Barcelona’ the in- 
former was executed, the veins of his two arms having 
been opened. 

Three years had elapsed since the sorrowful episode which 
had convulsed all the communities of Aragon. Joseph 
Abrabalia, who had obtained the sentence of execution 
from the king, had also been gathered to his fathers: and 
now that the most powerful advocate of Jewish interests 
at court had departed, calumny was at work again, and 
a fresh head added to the hydra of accusation. As though 
the evil spirit of the condemned could not rest even in 
death, as though, similar to the vampire of the legend, it 
had left the tomb to suck the blood of the living, the family 
of the departed which had insisted upon his condemnation 
now bhethought themselves, and found out that their brother 
had been innocently destroyed. They gave it out that the 
Jews had for a long time forfeited the right, according to 
their own law, of condemning to death, and specially not 
unless before a tribunal of twenty-three, and where the 
evidence had not been taken in the presence of the accused. 
It is true the case was soon quashed: the fresh accusers, 
who had hoped to triumph over the judges of their executed 
brother, were refused a hearing by the authorities who had 
taken part in the sentence: yet for Solomon Ibn Adret the 


* In Cod. Oxford. 1984 H 12 we read jrwa jy NPI OMIT M3 Pa wy Nywrd 
VII 7, 
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necessity increased for silencing within the community the 
attack which had been made and to disclose its groundless- 
ness, to reclaim the memory of so worthy a character as 
Joseph Abrabalia from the breath of reproach and _ post- 
humous calumny. With this end in view, he placed the 
matter before the Rabbis of North France, to which, 
according to Spaniards, Germany is sometimes reckoned |, 
giving the question with all its details and circumstances, 
as to whether the sentence of death which had been passed 
upon the informer of Barcelona had been fully justified 
according to the Talmud. But one answer has been pre- 
served: it stands, however, for a hundred. No less a 
personage than the most respected head of the Rabbinate 
in Germany, Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, ranked himself 
clearly and decidedly on the side of Ibn Adret. 

Though no date whatsoever has been handed down to us, 
yet we can fix the time of these events with approximate 
certainty. We have to confine ourselves within the narrow 
limits of the reign of Don Pedro III, within the nine years 
between 1276 and 1285. About the turn of the year 1280 
the incident of this execution in Barcelona may be placed: 
so that we should not go far wrong in fixing 1283 as the 
date of the death of Joseph Abrabalia. The war of King 
Philip of France against Catalonia had not yet begun: the 
Jewish community of Girona, one portion of which (ac- 
cording to the evidence of Ibn Adret*) had of its own 
accord, before the invasion of the French, i.e. before June 27, 
1285, fled to Barcelona, was still in peaceful ignorance of 
the sad event at that city, and flourished under the lead 
of the aged teacher, Rabbi Jona. 

The theme proposed by Solomon Ibn Adret is transformed 
in his hands into a comprehensive expression of opinion, 


1 In his letter, Israel. Letterbode (ed. Roest, IV, 127), Ibn Adret distin- 
guishes between n5vz ‘227 and 3230x1239. 

2 mop nm, p. 179, No. ror: ory ww) OVD NIV. SAP RVI IR VIN 
paves> AMA. yew Aa mw on (?) wey map Ye AM new Pro. 
Cf. Fr. W. Schirrmacher, Geschichte von Spanien, V, 51. 
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which passes in review the Talmudic principles of the last 
remnant of Jewish criminal law as advanced against the 
accusers concerned, adding citations from recent literature 
and from examples of the law as applied in practice. In 
addition, we gather from it that during the period for 
which all proofs have hitherto been wanting, viz. the 
thirteenth century, the rigid prosecution of informers 
did not fall into desuetude in all the kingdoms of Castille 
and Aragon, as well as Catalonia: and for this information 
we are indebted not alone to the examples which Ibn Adret 
quotes of his own times, but also to those of a former 
generation which were at his command?. 

The evidence itself of Catalonian communities against 
the informer of Barcelona, which had accompanied the 
question submitted by Ibn Adret, the true historic material, 
has not been preserved: yet we have his epistle with 
objections added, which a learned copyist did not dare 
suppress. Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, however, was so 
fully satisfied with his exposition that he attached himself 
to his views. He knew by experience in Germany the 
dangers of informing too well not to join issue in the 
attempt to employ measures for the suppression of the evil. 
And though his Responsum to Ibn Adret is not preserved 
in his own collections, yet there are extant a sufficient 
number of expressions of opinion on his part’, to testify to 
the growth of the evil of informing in his own land. In 
very truth, in Germany, where the government did not 
come to the help of the Jews in combating this evil amongst 
them, matters were much worse than in Spain and 
among the Arabs. For was not Samuel Schlettstadt, Rabbi 
of Strassburg, constrained in 1370 to have sentence of 
death against an informer carried into execution, bringing 


2 ow wre Win ya ea PD Nwrd wan awwyeop paxza oy 591 morn omy 2) 
m N73 02 L5H WI nvcepa ya Dwr C3 PANN ma5o3 }?)- 

? Cf. F272 OM Mawn nrc, ed. M. Bloch, Nos. 277, 278, 313, 317. 
Cf. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in 
Frankreich und Deutschland, p. 139. 
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upon himself troubles, which resulted in his flight to the 
East'? One need but glance at the sorrowful account 
given by Joselmann of Rosheim?’, the splendid patron of the 
German Jews, to see what terrible results followed such 
denunciations in cities and countries. The expulsion of 
the Jews in Bavaria, the well-known expulsion from Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, Regensburg, persecutions in Posen, 
Frankfurt’, and Worms, he traces to the work of informers, 
whose cursed names he transmits. Does it not suffice to 
mention that of Pfefferkorn to remind us of one of the 
saddest epochs in the history of German Jewry, so ripe in 
suffering? As far as the seventeenth century, we have 
instances of the dreaded rule of individual informers, such 
as a Kriiusche*, concerning whom the saying is yet in 
vogue — Kriiusche makes denunciation after death; for, 
with his dying breath, he did the base act of calling the 
attention of the authorities to the manner in which the 
Jews would deal with his corpse, with regard to which he 
had previously, acting as a hypocrite by feigning repentance, 
requested that the four modes of death referred to in the 
Talmud should be dealt out to it. To the same list should 
be added Hirschel Meyer’, of the Ghetto of Vienna before 
the expulsion in 1670. 

This canker of Jewish social life, namely, denunciation, 
seems to have held out longest and to have worked its 
dreadful effects in Poland. Notwithstanding that, when the 
last trace of the independent administration of criminal law 
among the Jews had died out elsewhere, and punishments 
like cutting out the tongue, blinding, and cutting off the ears 
were freely carried here into practice, with the assent of the 


Vide Joselmann of Rosheim’s unfortunately corrupt account in Frankel- 
Graetz’s Monatsch. 1875, p. 409; and Graetz’s History, VIII, 3, 12, n. 2. 

2 Edited by Neubauer, in Israel. Letterbode, VI, 137-41. 

’ Cf. the Responsum of R. Moses Alschaich, which Perles in Frankel- 
Graetz, Monatsch. 1879, p. 287, rightly refers to Frankfurt. 

* Cf. B. H. Auerbach, omax m3, p. 25*; Carmoly, in Ben Chananja, 
III, 512-14. 

5 Die letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, p. 55, 0. I. 
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authorities!, it is yet a fact that the work of the informer 
with all its dire concomitants, died hardest in this country. 
It is said that, as late as the close of the last century, a Jewish 
informer in Posen was condemned by a tribunal of Rabbis, 
and justice administered in his case*, As a survival of 
that gloomy phenomenon of mediaeval history, there had 
long existed in the Ritual of Congregations a prayer, 
which was repeated on Mondays and Thursdays and at 
other times, against this social evil, and which in various 
lands was extant in manuscript for the use of the readers 
of congregations*. Excommunication and execution had 
thus yielded to prayer and imprecation, until even this last 
trace of medieval times, reminding us of the action and 
reaction of oppression, vanished from view as the shades 
of night before the dawn of the morning. 
D, KAUFMANN. 


5% xa’wand nar 
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1 Perles, History of the Jews in Posen, p. 97, n. 85. According to Jacob 
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2 Perles, ibid. 
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Pp. 67 n. 
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THE ROYAL CROWN 


THE ROYAL CROWN. 





I. 


Beyond conception great 





From the Hebrew of Solomon ibn Gebirol. 


| Extracts from the Second and Third Parts.| 


Thy power is, wherewith thou did’st create 
From out thy glory’s depths a radiant flame, 
Hewn from the rock of rocks and wrought 


Out of eternity, with wisdom fraught, 


The soul, the living soul,—thus did’st thou call its name. 


By thee, Omnipotent, 
Formed of the spirit’s fire, and sent 


To guard and keep and serve awhile this earthly frame. 


Beyond all recompense, 
O Lord our God, is thy beneficence, 
In that thou did’st enshrine 


Within the body’s cage the soul, that gift divine, 


To give man life and light, 


From evil rescue him and lead his steps aright. 


Beyond all mysteries, 


Lord, of thy wondrous works the secret lies, 


In that thou gavest man 


The power of sight thy mighty world to scan, 


Gavest the listening ear 
Of all thy glorious miracles to hear, 
The mind to apprehend 

A portion of thy wonders without end, 
R2 
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And speech wherewith to praise 

Thy works, and tell of all thy wondrous ways. 
Lo! even thus do I, 

Son of thy handmaid, with humility 

And faltering lips, proclaim 

How thou exalted art, how glorious is thy name. 


II. 


Shame-stricken, bending low, 

My God, I come before thee, for I know 
That, even as thou on high 

Exalted art in power and majesty, 

So weak and frail am I, 

That perfect as thou art, 

So I deficient am in every part. 


Thou art all-wise, all-good, all-great, divine, 

Yea, thou art God; eternity is thine, 

While I, a thing of clay, 

The creature of a day, 

Pass shadow-like, a breath, that comes and flees away. 
What is my life, my strength, my righteousness, 

That I should dare abide 

Before thee, torn by passions numberless, 

With soul unpurified! 


III, 


My God, I know my sins are numberless, 
More than I can recall to memory 
Or tell their tale; yet some will I confess, 
Even a few, though as a drop it be 

In all the sea. 


I will declare my trespasses and sin, 

And peradventure silence then, may fall 

Upon their waves and billows raging din, 

And thou wilt hear from heaven, when I call, 
And pardon all, 
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I have transgressed and sinned and turned aside 

From thy most holy precepts, day by day, 

I have rebelled, thy law I have defied, 

In scorn and folly, from the heavenward way 
Have gone astray. 


Corrupted are my paths, and prone my heart 

To deeds of evil. Righteous, O Most High! 

In all that has befallen me thou art; 

For just and faithful hast thou been, but I 
Did wickedly. 


IV. 


My God, if mine iniquity 

Too great for all endurance be, 

Yet for thy name’s sake pardon me. 
For if in thee I may not dare 

To hope, who else will hear my prayer? 
Therefore, although thou slay me, yet 
In thee my faith and trust is set; 
And though thou seekest out my sin, 
From thee to thee I fly to win 

A place of refuge, and within 

Thy shadow from thy anger hide, 
Until thy wrath be turned aside. 
Unto thy mercy I will cling, 

Until thou hearken pitying ; 

Nor will I quit my hold of thee, 
Until thy blessing light on me. 


Remember, O my God! I pray, 

How thou hast formed me out of clay, 
What troubles set upon my way. 

Do thou not, then, my deeds requite 
According to my sins aright, 

But with thy mercy infinite. 
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For well I know, through good and ill, 
That thou in love hast chastened still, 
Afflicting me in faithfulness, 

That thou my latter end may’st bless. 


Vv. 
Therefore, O Lord, let now thy mercies be 
Inclined towards me, and my sins forgot, 
And let thy wrath be turned away from me, 
So that I perish not. 


Mayest thou, O my God, to me return 

With mercy, and in thy beneficence, 

Cause me to seek thy face, the joy to learn 
Of perfect penitence. 


Incline thine ear to me my prayer to grant, 

Prepare my heart thy mercy to implore, 

Teach me thy law and in my soul implant 
Thy fear for evermore. 


O, may it be thy gracious will to guard 

Me from all deeds of evil passions born, 

From off my path the evil powers to ward, 
Temptation, sin, and scorn. 


Be with my lips in prayer and guard my way, 

Lest with my tongue I sin. Save me from harm 

And give me refuge through life’s stormy day 
Within thy sheltering arm. 


VI. 
My God, I know that those who plead 
To thee for grace and mercy need 
All their good deeds should go before, 
And wait for them at heaven’s high door. 
But no good deeds have I to bring, 
No righteousness for offering, 
No service for my Lord and King. 
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Yet hide not thou thy face from me, 
Nor cast me out afar from thee ; 

But when thou bid’st my life to cease, 
O, may’st thou lead me forth in peace 
Unto the world to come, to dwell 
Among thy pious ones, who tell 

Thy glories inexhaustible. 


There let my portion be with those 

Who to eternal life arose, 

There purify my heart aright, 

In thy light to behold the light. 

Raise me from deepest depths to share 

Heaven’s endless joys of praise and prayer, 

That I may evermore declare: 
Though thou wast angered, Lord, I will give thanks to thee, 
For past is now thy wrath, and thou dost comfort me.’ 


VII. 


Lord, thy heavenly love bestoweth 

All the good my spirit knoweth, 

All my life-long benedictions 

From thy gracious hand they came. 

May thy hallowed fear enfold me, 

May thy perfect law uphold me, 

That my soul in glad submission 

To thy great and awful name, 

Praise and prayer and thanks outpouring, 
Sanctifying and adoring, 

May exalt it, and extol it, and its unity proclaim. 


Blessed, exalted, glorified, 
Praised, extolled, and sanctified, 
Art thou, O Lord, 
And eternally adored, 
And thy unity made known 
By the righteous and the just, 
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By those risen from the dust, 

By the angels round thy throne, 
And by those who ceaselessly 
Do proclaim thy unity. 

For among the mighty none 

Are like unto thee, nor one 

Of their works is like to thine. 
Thou by all the host divine, 

By cherubim and seraphim, 
Radiant spirits manifold, 

Unto thee acceptable, 

Art in heaven above extolled. 
And thy people Israel 

With awe and reverence proclaim : 
“God is one and one his name!” 


Thou art God in highest heaven, 
On this earth, that thou hast given 


Unto man, and none beside thee 
Was, or is, or e’er shall be. 

May my words of adoration, 
May my inward meditation, 

O my Rock and my Redeemer, 
Prove acceptable to thee! 


ALIcE Lucas. 
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JOWETT’S RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
A STUDY. 


THE publication of the College Sermons of the late 
Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford}, has 
been looked for with varied feelings by a large number 
of his pupils and friends. Which sermons will be included ? 
Will they read as they sounded? Will the editor alter any 
passage? Shall we get the same little touches of humour 
and satire which used to fascinate us?—are the sort of 
questions which will have passed through the minds of 
his more ardent admirers. The volume now issued does 
not contain more than half, or possibly only a third, of the 
collection which will ultimately appear. The editor's task 
was a difficult one, and he has discharged it well, so far as 
it has gone. Whether he was best advised in proceeding 
upon lines which ignore chronological order is a ques- 
tion for difference of opinion. In most cases such a plan 
might be unsatisfactory, but in this case it does not much 
matter. The dates given to each sermon in the present 
volume appear to be a little haphazard. We are not sure 
whether they indicate the time of the first, or the last, or 
the second delivery, though in many cases it is certain 
that they do not mean the dates of the MSS. The sermon on 
“Sympathy,” No. IX, preached at Balliol in January, 1879, 
may be familiar to some of us who heard it in London at 
St. Lawrence Jewry during an Easter vacation about two 
years later. It is probable that this sermon was altered or 
partly re-written. The same may be said of other numbers. 


' Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., Dean of 
Ripon. London; John Murray, 1895. 
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The sermon on the building up of the College, which bears 
the date October, 1870, was repeated with the slightest 
variations when the new Hall was completed in October, 
1876. The text was the same, “ Except the Lord build the 
house,” &c. I was present on the second occasion, but not 
on the first. It might, on the whole, have been convenient 
if the dates on the MSS. had appeared. But these matters 
are unimportant, perhaps scarcely worth mention ; and it is 
just possible that the MSS. were not dated, and the editor 
is merely recording the dates which he has personally 
associated with each sermon. 

Before proceeding to consider the question of the sermons 
themselves, I may be permitted to express the regret that 
this volume, by limiting itself to addresses spoken to Oxford 
students, omits entirely the Westminster Abbey sermons, 
which were annually delivered from 1866 until the year 
of his death, 1893. But we are led to hope that they will 
appear in the next volume. I say this because the 
sermons which are most remarkable are just those which 
are of equal application to all sorts and conditions— 
not exclusively to college students. The general reader 
might be mistaken if he imagined that Jowett was in the 
habit of minutely classifying the people he sought to 
instruct. There is another reason why the limit to sermons 
delivered in the College Chapel and the University Church 
may be regretted. The contents of the volume are appro- 
priate for all kinds of men and women, and are not, as 
a casual observer of the title might suppose, only of 
interest to youthful students. The value of this publi- 
cation lies in its possible effect upon multitudes who 
never saw Jowett. Putting aside the feelings which are 
awakened among his many generations of pupils at read- 
ing his spoken words which were precious to them, it is 
of interest to consider what may be the possible effect 
of his religious teaching upon generations who will come 
after him. This opens up the larger and less personal 
question, What was the view of religion in general, and 
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of Christianity in particular, which will be recognized 
hereafter as the peculiar teaching of Benjamin Jowett? 
And here it may be said that the volume before us, more 
than any of his published works, might be appealed to as 
containing the definite record of Jowett’s religion. 

Jowett was popularly regarded by those who only knew 
him through hearsay as a person of heretical views, entirely 
unorthodox, and scarcely to be regarded as one who had 
a legitimate place among the clergy of the English Church 
as by law established. In this volume are found his 
writings upon “ The difficulties of faith and their solution” 
(No, IL), “ The prospects of Christianity” (No. V), “ Grounds 
of hopefulness” (No. VI), “The slow but sure working 
of the Christian Spirit” (No. VII), “Going to Church” 
(No. XVI), “God’s judgment of us and our own” 
(No. XVI), and “The life of Jesus Christ” (No. XVIII). 
These seven sermons might be examined with the view to 
ascertain as nearly as possible his views about Christianity. 
They are all constructive, in spite of the fact that in almost 
every page in each of them there is a criticism of the 
popular and orthodox notions. We naturally turn to the 
last named, “ The life of Jesus Christ,’ if we want to know 
what Jowett really thought about Christ. I would venture 
to say, with great diffidence, that this particular sermon, 
from the point of view of definite religious teaching, is 
the most striking in the present collection. 

This sermon, like the closing passage of his introduction 
to Plato’s Republic, deals with the moral value of the 
ideal of goodness as represented in the image of Christ. 
This is distinctly different from the traditional Christian 
doctrine of God being incarnate in the person of Jesus. 
And yet it bears a resemblance. The resemblance, how- 
ever, is figurative rather than theological. Somehow there 
has taken hold of the imagination of the Christian mind 
a conception of an ideal humanity corporealized in a certain 
personality or figure called Jesus Christ. Sometimes he is 
called the “son of God” and sometimes the “son of man.” 
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In a sense the figure is treated as historical because it is 
founded upon narratives in the New Testament. But 
it is not quite clear whether the element of fiction does 
not enter into Jowett’s account of it. He says: “The 
record of the Gospels is fragmentary—we cannot exactly 
reduce it to a precise order; it is only by an effort that 
we produce the customs and opinions of the Jewish 
world at the Christian era. Neither is it the precise 
words of Christ that we desire to recover so much as 
His spirit and character.” Jowett proceeds to delineate 
the character of Christ. He presents a living picture of 
some one whom it is possible to conceive, and whom, he 
suggests, ordinary men of our own day might “follow 
humbly and at a distance.” It might be affirmed that 
Jowett’s picture of Christ as a person is more vivid than 
that which can be read in the Gospel narratives. What 
Jowett presents as the description of Christ is certainly 
something which, if not exactly historical, is clearly in- 
telligible to the understanding of ordinary men. How far 
the picture is drawn from imagination or from Jowett’s 
own conception of human goodness appears to me an open 
question. At any rate the moral efficacy of presenting 
such a picture and the difficulties of the task seem to be 
best defined in Jowett’s own words at the end of his 
introduction to the Republic. Here is the passage re- 
ferred to: “We see Him in a figure only, and of figures 
of speech we select but a few, and those the simplest, to 
be the expression of Him. We behold Him in a picture, 
but He is not there. We gather up the fragments of His 
discourses, but neither do they represent Him as He truly 
was. His dwelling is neither in heaven nor earth, but 
in the heart of man. This is that image which Plato saw 
dimly in the distance, which, when existing among men, 
he called, in the language of Homer, ‘the likeness of God’ 
(Rep. VI, 501 B), the likeness of a nature which in all ages 
men have felt to be greater and better than themselves, 
and which in endless forms, whether derived from Scripture 
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or from nature, from the witness of history or from the 
human heart, regarded as a person or not as a person, with 
or without parts or passions, existing in space or not in 
space, is and will always continue to be to mankind the 
Idea of Good.” This statement is in perfect consistency 
with the sermon under consideration and of those others 
in which Christ is described. Two questions naturally 
suggest themselves: First, Is this presentation of the Idea 
of Good affected by the decision of the doubt whether it is 
based upon an historical personage, or is merely a fictional 
creation? Secondly, Without such an image at all in concrete 
form, is it not possible for the human mind to conceive the 
same Idea of Good? These are important questions, not so 
much on account of their theological significance, as because 
of the moral consequences attaching to the answers which 
we might give to them. The theological difference between 
the old Hebrew Theism and this later development of 
Christian teaching is far less important than the moral 
contrast, if contrast there be, between possessing a cor- 
porealized ideal of human goodness and not possessing one. 
If it be true that history has produced the actual personation 
of this Ideal of Good it is still difficult to form any exact 
conception of this personified ideal, and, as Jowett says: 
“We know also that the life of Christ is so far above us that 
we cannot ascend to it. We can only follow humbly and 
at a distance.” He says, “Let us see how far any shadow 
or recollection of it may exist among ourselves” (the italics 
are mine). Then we are told that “If anywhere, we must 
‘look for it not in extraordinary deeds or sayings, but in 
the daily occasions of life.” So the image is focussed more 
and more within the vision of ordinary human experience. 
Indeed, in an earlier page of this same sermon, Jowett 
frankly recognizes the practical difficulty of conceiving of 
Christ at all and therefore of imitating him. He finds 
it necessary to reduce the ideal of the life of Christ to that 
of persons whom we have known and of whom we may 
say, as of him, “he or she went about doing good.” He 
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describes such persons in simple yet vigorous words, and 
then he says of them: “Divided as we are by so many 
centuries from the age in which Christ lived, I think that 
the contemplation of such lives is the best preparation 
which we can make for the study of the life of Christ 
Himself. As they are, so was He in this world” (my italics). 
One is here struck with the difference between Jowett’s 
conception of Christ and that of the dominant creed. I 
cannot escape the reflection that the Christ here spoken 
of was entirely human, and that the strength of his power 
lay in his humanity. The image presented is not at all 
that of the miracle worker or of the Incarnate God. In 
Sermon V, on “ The prospects of Christianity,” he deprecates 
any notions of Christ coming again in the sense commonly 
expected by Christians. On this subject Jowett says 
(p. 61): “For when men have fancies about religion, 
which, however natural in the Primitive Church and in 
the age of the Apostles, ought to have been refuted long 
ago by universal experience, they are apt to loose their 
hold on the main principles of Christian truth. The 
visions in which they indulge have an absorbing effect 
on their minds; they lead them into nonsense ; they with- 
draw them from their fellow-men. While they are looking 
into a vacant and distant heaven for a sign, the real signs 
of the times, which are everywhere around them, seem to 
escape them. For we see furthest into the future—and 
that is not far—when we most carefully consider the facts 
of the present. 

“And therefore I shall not attempt to explain what is 
the meaning of Christ’s coming again; ‘whether in the 
body or out of the body we cannot tell.’ Nor shall I ask 
the question which was put to Christ by the mother of 
Zebedee’s children, whether His saints and apostles shall 
reign with Him, sitting upon thrones and judging the 
kingdoms of the earth. These are questions which can 
never have an answer; we might as well argue about 


poetry or figures of speech.” 
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Thus it is clear that Jowett dismissed some of those 
views of Christianity which are expressed in all the creeds. 
In what respect does the ideal which he presents of Christ 
differ from that which any philosophical mind, not Christian, 
might form of human goodness? In other words, does it 
appear that the religious estimate which Jowett has set 
forth of the possibilities of human character is inconsistent 
with simple Theism? Again, is it necessary to hold in 
one’s mental vision the image of an individual Christ in 
order to form the best conception of human righteousness ? 
Can we not arrive at the same result if we think only of 
the infinite moral righteousness of the Unseen God, and of 
our affinity with him? I put these questions not so much 
with the view of giving any definite answers to them, as 
for the purpose of submitting that the highest thoughts 
of righteousness are not necessarily dependent upon the 
belief that God actually descended upon the earth in order 
to show men how to live. The conception of Christ, dis- 
entangled as it is in this volume from its popular miraculous 
associations, is only an ideal. In saying this I do not 
suggest any doubt as to the bare historical data which may 
be derived from the Gospels. Nor would there be any gain 
to Theism in attempting to disprove that such a person— 
and that particular person lived and taught in Judea 
eighteen centuries ago. But all figures in history from 
which we are separated by an enormous gulf of time must 
necessarily become for later ages ideals only. The greatest 
figures of the Old Testament and of ancient Greece are all 
ideals. Anything like precise information about their actual 
doings and sayings is out of the question. It is yet possible 
to form a fairly correct idea of their spirit and their 
character. These observations apply more particularly to 
moral teachers and philosophers than they do to warriors 
and statesmen. ; 

The conception of perfect goodness does not fade away 
with the diminution of the belief that God once took upon 
himself human nature. That belief is undoubtedly passing 
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away from the minds of many educated men and women. 
The difficulties of believing it appear to be greater than 
formerly. Of all miraculous statements in the New 
Testament or in the Old, that one seems to conflict most 
of all with human reason. The story of it is surrounded 
by circumstances and conditions which are not compatible 
with known facts of human experience. It is not unnatural 
for any one to whom the doctrine is strange, and for many 
indeed who have been in the habit of accepting it without 
question, to ask themselves reverently, “ For what purpose 
is this most difficult dogma taught? What special boon 
does it bring to the advancement of human goodness?” 
It cannot be said that when it was held in those countries 
which professed it with universal assent and with the 
utmost tenacity that human character displayed itself at 
its best. Neither can it be urged that those Christians 
who have ceased to believe it, but have not become atheists, 
are less moral or less religious than they were before. 
Writing as a Jew who has never believed it, there seems 
to be but one possible use to which such a teaching might 
contribute. It is just conceivable that to those who are 
convinced that God once dwelt upon earth in human form, 
it might appear that he has himself demonstrated to 
mankind how men should live. This is an obvious reflec- 
tion, but it is marred by another: “He was like unto us 
in all things, sin only excepted.” Now this does not mean 
that Jesus, being an ordinary man, went through life with- 
out committing sin, but that not being an ordinary man, 
that is being God, he was incapable of sin. The immacu- 
late nature is so completely differentiated from humanity 
as to render imitation hopeless and impossible. Not so, 
however, if Christ was entirely human. 

The value of Jowett’s teaching about Christ is that it 
seems to suggest another view which is independent of the 
belief in the Incarnation. In everything which he tells 
us about Christ there is the human picture. The accounts 
he gives of him are natural and simple, generally compared 
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with something with which we are familiar. “He had 
come into the world to fulfil His Father’s will, to deliver 
men from evil, to reunite them to God, to lay the founda- 
tions of a new and spiritual kingdom” (p. 63). And again, 
“We know that the founder of a religion is not like the 
teachers of it in after ages; he is not bound by convention 
and tradition, and he has a high and different standard ” 
(p. 68). 

The conception of the highest moral life does not rest 
upon a single instance of it, whether to be found in history 
or in fiction. The dignity of human nature, the doctrine 
of the likeness of God in human character, dispense with 
the necessity of imitation or even example. Examples 
of human virtue are precious when we meet with them, 
but no perfectly formed character is really moulded in 
all its details upon any other. Influence, that subtle force 
in human relations, is not the same as the resemblance in 
the realm of matter which is effected by patterns. No two 
human beings are precisely alike. It is impossible to 
give any accurate account of the exact causes which have 
produced a well-developed human character. And even 
where imitation is possible it can only be possible in part. 
The mainspring of goodness and nobility will be found 
to rest not so much in our imitative tendencies as in the 
inherent moral capacity of the individual. It would be 
nothing to have before us the finest models or samples 
of human excellence if there were not in the individual 
nature the aptitude for righteousness, the conception of 
perfect goodness. The God-idea and not the recollection 
of any person is the invariable source of the higher aspira- 
tions. Even in the case which is presented to us of an 
imaged goodness in the person of Christ we see there 
that the motive power was Christ’s genius for the God-idea 
and not the imitation of some one else. A Christian who 
mentally assents to the doctrine of the Incarnation as 
another expression for this image of human goodness, as of 
an idol always before him, does not rise above the average 
VOL. VIII. 8 
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merely by the example thus presented to him. The recollec- 
tion of a great person does not make him great if the element 
of greatness is not within him. So too without having 
heard of Christ, without the conception of any corporealized 
goodness, we find in Socrates the highest virtues. 

Illustrations of moral excellence are difficult to adduce 
for the very reason that they are more often to be found 
in obscurity than within the gaze of men. The value 
of examples in righteousness, great as it is, is apt to 
be exaggerated. And, after all, it is rather the words 
of Christ than his actual life which have helped those 
who have sought to imitate him. The great Master of 
Balliol is himself an instance of the individuality of moral 
excellence. I do not believe that his peculiar devotion to 
truth, and his special love for God and for his fellow-men, 
and his great unselfishness, were entirely or mainly due to 
the image of Christ or of Socrates, though they were so 
constantly before him. 

Without the doctrine of the Incarnation, it is pos- 
sible to conceive of Jesus as an illustrious example of 
human goodness, and to understand that the memory 
of him, as of other great persons, is capable of exerting 
a powerful influence upon the characters of men and 
women in different ages. But much more than this 
seems to be demanded by some Unitarians and others who 
do not profess the Christian dogma. They would have 
us think that his example, and his alone, is the actual 
motive power in the formation of the best spiritual human 
characters. It is not merely an influence they would 
claim, but a revelation, and perhaps the only revelation 
to the human heart of true righteousness. Such a revela- 
tion as this, by which I suppose is meant a kind of inti- 
mation to the human understanding of what righteousness 
really is, comes, I believe, from another and, in a sense, 
a far more mysterious source. The acquisition of the 
knowledge of righteousness, and of our aptitude for as- 
similating it, is something which involves a revelation 
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of the divine nature itself. It is a direct message from 
the Uncreated, the Unseen, the Incorporeal, to individual 
human souls one by one. This it is which may be fitly 
called the Image of the living God in which we are 
created and have our being. I know that I am only 
suggesting one dogma instead of another; but it seems to 
me to represent a higher plane of spiritual philosophy than 
the Christian dogma of the Incarnation. Here there is not 
the imitation of anything, but the building up of something 
upon its own foundation. 

In the foregoing observations I have not sought to fix 
the limit or the nature of Jowett’s views of Christianity. 
I have merely suggested some considerations which seem 
to arise out of his sermons. There are doubtless many 
other problems which could be discussed in studying his 
writings contained in this single volume. Whatever may 
be thought or said about Jowett’s opinions on Christian 
theology, this volume suffices, if other records were want- 
ing, to reveal a mind and soul which may be described as 
illumined by the divine spirit. Over and above the 
intellectuality which distinguished all his utterances and 
all his writings, there is a breadth of view which is not 
merely intellectual. No one can account for the higher 
characteristics of Jowett’s incomparable personal influence 
without taking note of his genius for the spirit of religion. 
Some persons, who fancy, inaccurately I think, that Jowett’s 
teaching was the cause which had precipitated them into 
a sea of scepticism out of which they felt themselves 
unable to emerge, wonder that he too was not an agnostic. 
They marvel, perhaps, that he was able to criticize popular 
beliefs and yet retain bis faith in God and immortality. 
It is not a sufficient explanation to say that he was en- 
dowed with an exceptionally clear mental vision that made 
it easier for him than for most men to separate the real 
from the unreal elements of religious thought. The true 
explanation appears to lie deeper, for Jowett’s strongest 
religious emotions seem to have had their root in his 
8 2 
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character rather than in any process of reasoning. When he 
spoke of God, of death, of righteousness, and of immortality, 
it was not so much the logician we seemed to recognize 
as the one who was mysteriously endowed with the love 
of truth. He wasalways most simple when he was speaking 
or writing of the highest spiritual problems. He seems 
to have thought that there is an intuitive sense both of God 
and of goodness in very simple and humble lives. Speak- 
ing of such persons in one of these pages (317),-he says: 
“Sometimes they have seen with superhuman clearness 
one or two truths of which the world was especially in 
need. They may have been scarcely known, or not known 
until after their death; they may have had their trials 
too—failing health, declining years, the ingratitude of 
men—but they have endured as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.” He speaks, a few sentences above, of such persons 
in these words: “They too have a hidden strength which 
is derived from communion with the Unseen; they pass 
their lives in the service of God. . . . Their way of life has 
been simple; they have not had time to accumulate stores 
of learning.” 

It is impossible to resist the conviction that Jowett 
regarded religion in its fuller and most enduring sense 
as a gift to human nature—something which the wisest 
and the simplest alike could find within their reach. 
Often he has stated that he believed it to be independent 
either of the belief in wir acles or of the results of Biblical 
criticism. It was above, the Bible, though revealed in it; 
beyond the field of scepticism, though accidentally concerned 
with it. It had a relation to all the circumstances of life, 
and yet it was in a manner independent of them. 

Morality and religion were so combined in Jowett’s 
teaching that it is impossible in his view to separate 
them. He distinguishes between theology and morality, 
but always connects morality and religion. Abstract 


speculation in the sphere of religion did not attract him ; 
it was unpractical, he would have thought. 
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Another great principle of religious life with which 
Jowett was possessed was that of the union of those whose 
lives were dominated by true religion, of whatever creed 
or party. Speaking on this subject he says (p. 311): 
“ Religious life will no longer be liable to be upset by 
small earthquakes, but will have a wider and deeper 
foundation. Good men of all parties will more and more 
see that so far as they had the spirit of God at all, they 
meant the same thing far more than they supposed. They 
will see that other religions and other teachers of religion 
had in them also the spirit of Christ; and that these 
anticipations of the truth, instead of impairing the force 
of Christianity, strengthen and extend it; as Christ also 
Himself seems to intimate when He says, ‘ Many shall come 
from the East and from the West ;’ or again, ‘And other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold” They will 
recognize that what has been sometimes regarded as the 
triumph of Antichrist is only the natural consequence of 
criticism and science, which, like the rising of the tide, 
can by no human efforts be driven back.” 

The revelation of religion was represented by Jowett 
as a direct communication to the individual conscience— 
not perhaps in any miraculous sense, but rather as a sort 
of intuition like the gifts of reason and perception. So 
far from being absorbed with the sense of the difficulties 
of religion, Jowett was most keenly sensible of the sim- 
plicity of it. “The truth for which we are seeking is 
not a labyrinth without a clue, nor yet a mist in which 
we cannot see where we are going, but plain as the sun 
at mid-day, having the body of heaven in its clearness. 
It is not a mystery but a truism which we are apt to 
forget and to deem commonplace, and because it is so 
little realized in our lives. It is the light which lighteth 
every man, which shines daily and hourly, and accompanies 
us in all our ways and is therefore scarcely remarked by 
us. And we see the same light under many aspects, as 
it mingles with the shadows and clouds of earth, or is 
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obscured by them; or as it shines in its own unclouded 
beauty, far away from us in the blue sky” (p. 314). 

It would be beyond the scope of this essay to attempt 
to survey in detail all the religious teachings of the great 
Master of Balliol; nor is it easy to circumscribe them. 
He himself has epitomized in various passages of his 
writings what it was he desired to teach in the sphere 
of religion and ethics. His views on these matters are 
spread among many volumes. They are to be found 
largely, and scattered over many pages, in his introduc- 
tions to and commentaries upon Plato. Some of his most 
enduring essays remain in the two volumes which contain 
his critical notes and dissertations upon the Epistles of 
St. Paul. His sermons in the College Chapel and else- 
where (chiefly at Westminster Abbey) will naturally be 
regarded as embodying the most direct exposition of his 
religious views. Much more also remains to be learnt 
when his biography shall have been written. The life 
of Jowett was inseparable from his teaching, both in the 
religious and in the purely intellectual aspects of it. These 
two aspects appeared almost to merge into one. There was 
always traceable the ideal of human goodness and therefore 
of religion in his ordinary life, his personal transactions, 
his social intercourse. His views of life, and of politics, 
and of men and things, were penetrated with a spirit that 
was a religious one, just in like manner as his religious 
views and the expression of them were characterized by his 
strong intellectuality. I have often thought that if Jowett 
had devoted himself to the profession of the law, he must 
have become one of the greatest judges who ever lived. 
His mind was peculiarly a judicial one. Of all men he 
appeared to be most free from the taint of prejudice or 
bias, and he had an extraordinary insight into human 
nature and consequently a real knowledge of the world. 
These traits are discernible in his sermons as they were 
in his conversation. His sermons were as much the ex- 
pression of his personality as were all the incidents of his 
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life. In other words, he was in the pulpit as unconven- 
tional and as much himself as he was in his study or in 
the lecture-room. Never was there a life more harmonious, 
more consistent, despite the fact that he was occasionally 
misunderstood and even misinterpreted. 


OswALD JOHN SIMON. 
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A COLLATION OF SINKER’S TEXTS 
OF THE TESTAMENTS OF REUBEN AND SIMEON 
WITH THE OLD ARMENIAN VERSION. 


In restoring the archetype of the Armenian Version the 
following MSS. have been used : 

B = Armenian MS. Bible belonging to the London Bible 
Society. c. Saecl. XVI. 

V = Venice Codex of Armenian Testaments. ec. Saecl. XII. 

Z=Zouche Codex of the Armenian Bible. ec. Saeecl. 
XVII. 

Vat.= the Vatican Armenian Codex of the Bible con- 
taining the Testamenta. Saec. XVII. 


Note-—Where V omits Greek words, which however 
appear in BZ or vice versa, it is certain that the Armenian 
Archetype had the words so omitted. Such lacunae I there- 
fore often ignore, as mere accidents of certain of the 
Armenian Texts. 

An asterisk affixed to an Armenian reading indicates 
that the Armenian MS. is corrupt. 

R, P, and Ox. are the Greek Codd. collated by R. Sinker. 

“ All” signifies the consensus of the Armenian MSS. 


The figures give the page and line to Sinker’s edition. 
Page 129. Title in Arm. Z = Liber Paralipomenén. Sermo 
Rubeni. Testamentum Primi; in V=Testamentum et 
Sermo Rubeni ex paralipomenén libro; in B simply: Testa- 
mentum Reuben Primi. Both families omit wepi évvo.dr. 
Line 1. ‘PovBeév. daa] os V: 6 BZ, 
2. mpiv anobavey ... (wis adrod| om. all. 
4. of viot]+advrod all. Kai ‘PouBev eizev V. 


EE 
= nena 
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7. adeAgot pou all. 
10. adeApol pou BZ: viol V. 
11. tr. onpepov tov 0. r. oip. ZB: om. onjpepor V. Too 


pry 7.] 2 drws pr mopevd7re all. 

12, om. kal wopveia all. 

13. A€yw y. %. dru] Awd kal Adyw b. and om. ér: all. 

P. 130. 1. evewAnfdynv wAnyas peyadas all. om. ézi all. 

2. 67. pov all, om. dre all. 

4, 5. kal peta tovro év. all. So R. 

5. émra érn after xvpiov all. Kai otvoy all. So R. 

7. éyevoduny] épayor all. So R. 

8. od pi) yernta...| ob more ev TO "Io. yéyover otrws all. 
So R. 

10, éweSh éxrd or énra ov (with R) all. 

11. xepadal all. So R. 

12. kal €repa (or adOis) éxrd all. om. air@ and read 
ext maons xticews all. 

13. pe’ js... xriCerar] = in quo stabilitae sunt omnes 
creaturae (or omnis creatio) all. 

14. ped’ js] év 7) and om. yivera: all. 


15. ad’ is * dxoverat didackadla all. om. mvedya and 
read dodpnats a¢’ all. 

16. ?read 6Axyjv all. om. avedpa all. 

17. pr. peO” js] ad’ js all. alt. wed” js] ad’ js BZ: 
év 9 V. 

18. BpGots Bporay kai mérov all. éy atte all. So R. 


18, 19. év Bp.] BpSors or Bpospara all. 
22. vewrepiopdy all, With Ox. 
24. ent m. 8é r. all. With R. 
25. éxotacis| *“ establishment” all. %indoracis. tots 
énta. ay. all. 
26. mopvelas mvedpa all. With Ox. and R. 
27. éyxewtat] éore or éveot: all. 
28. tH XoAn] év TH yA@rzy all. 
P. 181. 1. om. ta 81a wep. (? per homoiotel. of Greek) all. 
2. kavxara: all. With Ox. and R. 
3. Weddous] oxAnpodoyias all. The Arm. word is chsta- 
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bunouthean, but the sense Wevdodroyias would remain, if 
ch were dropped and stabanouthean read instead. 
3. after Adyous add kai xp¥nrew épya all. Cp. Ox. 
4. tr. adrod after olxeiwy all. 4¢” jjs all. 
6. docoAnWias all. With Ox. and R. éml 7. S€ 7. all. 
7,8. 7 mveduatt TO dyddm GAAO TvEedpa ovvaTTeTat 6 éoTe 
aAdvy kal davracias all. Cp. R. and Ox. 
8. Arm. renders as if zaoa veorns had stood in the Greek, 
which is (?) a Hebraism. 
g. ev tr. v.| Tov vopoyr all. 
10. énadov| émAdvwr, “I erred,” all. 
11. réxva pou all, With R. 
12. kat wy all. 
13. yuvatkéy or, more probably, yuvatxeiay all. 
15. ov« av émnroy all. With R (probably). 


16. om. dzrvécat all. 


17. 2amovros all. With R. nuav| pov all, 
18. kai dvrwy all. 
19. om. ofkov, and for BnOAeéw read Beviapiy all. kal fv 


Kolm. Kal hv ev To all. 

22. ayyedos Kupiov all. With Ox. 

23. after pov add jv éxpaéga all. kal €AOwy “lake all. 
for adtis read rhs BaAda all. 

26. év Epyois + Bixavoodvns kal dwomepaperor (Or amEepevvartes 
or similar) év ypdupact (potius didackadlas) all. Perhaps 
poxOodre ... Kal émurxéwaode éy should be read, if we cp. R. 

27. OéAn all, 


P. 182.1. én dypi all. With Ox. and R. quar | 
énod all. With R. 
2. "lax®B matpds pov all. tut Tt. ad.| mappnolq ois 


adeAgois pov all. 
3. dv. euovs all. 


4. kal ye wodddns all. Cp. R. Srt et&.] cat elmey Sr 
evéairo all, Tm. éuod| 7. gov all. 
5. om, 7. Kvproy all. an’ é40d] dz oov all. 


6. oby] peravoia all, and ep. Ox. 
7. om, mayra all, 
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8. OA. yap *POacer, Wuxijs €or H 7. 7 Xwp. all. 

g. eorw 4 7A. all. With Ox. and R. 

12. om. adréy all. 

13. ydp]| ody all. Tacav yuvarkor all. 

14. éxaddpicer all. 

15. ?mpocexddece all. With R“besought.” V adds a gloss 
= to * Alyuaria wept "lwond. 

16. GAG ov« all. 

19. topveta] movnpia all. évvotav nuav BZ, ep. R. 
(But V adds dvépév instead of jyudv.) 

20, wad’ ypov all. 

21. Kat Ore pi) Exovow all. 

22. avtovs BZ, but V davipas. ov8e Svvayw ént tav 
avOpérwv all. 

23, 24. tioyvovor... karaywvifovra: all (and ep. R). 

24. Ott xalye 7. adtév| om. all. After «imé wo. add 
kal wept Tovrov all. 

25. V has wAéoy for yrrévra. Cp. P. 

27. om. avréyr all. 

28. Kal mp@rov 814 all. 

P. 133. 3. aitav kal ras ders mpds amarnv diavoias all. 
With Ox. 

4. After xéAacw add xaxiorny V only. 

6. om. adrds all. éyévovto| suscitabantur, or prouoca- 
bantur, all. ? np«0i¢ovro in the Greek. GddnAwyv | adrév all. 

9. ?rHs pavracias all. 

10. €ws k.7.A.] @oel POdvovtes els odpaver all. 

12. aicOnoes spov BZ. With Ox. and R. But V alone 
has ras Woxas tyr Kal tas aicOjoes. 

13. avOpe7ots abrév all. 


15. aviatos] peyddn all. tyiv all. With Ox. and P. 
om. Tod B. aidnoyr all. 

16. o¥ te ctveow] om. all. od t evo. all. 

17. avrijs| adtér all. 81a TodTO + Kai pels CyAdoare and 


om. Tovs viovs Aevi all. 
18. GAA’ od duv.] GAAa Kbv LytHonTe, oF dvrijcece imép 
attous all. 
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19. ézoinceyr all. thy éxd. adt.] = “his choice among 
them,” all. kal amo. 0. 7.] om. all. TO y. A.] To 
Sé A. all. 


20. To "I. per’ abtdr] per’ adrov r@’ I. all. So Ox. 

21. Tod ety. ént| xal per’ adrovs all. 

22. duacredci] diareAgover all. So P. 

23. els kplow]+xal Sixas all. kal Ovoidoe: all. Cp. R 
and P. 

24. apx. Xp.] “to be priest of the lot of Christ” is the 
sense of V and B, as if the Greek ran tepareveww KkAjp@ Xpiorod. 
The other MSS., e.g. Z, have for Xpucrot a word xapoh = 
xypuxos, which is probably due to a corruption of text; 
for the Vatican Codex has xav¢i, which makes nonsense. 

25. Tojo ddnOevav| wopedoar adndeta all. after adrod 
add kal dyanny éxew mpds Tors adeApovs tydv all. Cp. Ox. 
and R and P. 

25. V alone has zpos rovs viods Aevi. 

27. aitod| aitéy V only. 

28. mavtds Tod Aaod all, as in R. 

P. 184. 1. inp tudv amoPavotivra all, except V, which has 
bmep Huav anobavetrat. 

2. écovrat all. Baowreis aidvio all. BV &c. 

3. évTeAdpuevos Taira all. 

4, 5. om. év XeBpar all. 

6. BZ agree with Greek title, but V has “ Testament of 
Simeon son of Jacob son of Isaak son of Abraham.” 

7. Adywv|+dvabyxns BZ: V has d:a9. without Adywv. 

7, 8. mpd... adtov] so BZ: V=“ when he was near to 
die,” a paraphrase. 

8. éx. elx.] “in his 127th year,” all. 

g. yap om. all: V adds oi viol adrod before émox. Cp. Ox. 

10. kai Supewy evicy. all. 

II. dxovoaré pov V only. réxva pou all, So Rand P. 

12. xapd. pov dvayyéAdew Spiv V only. Cp. R. 

13. éxadeoe 70 Svopd pou V only. 
17. waor tois avOp. all. 
18. xal éy® éy all. 
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19. nuav BZ: pov V with R. 

20. dpxwr] dyyedos all. amoor. ... (ydov] V para- 
phrases xwyjoas pe els (jAov kai Td mredua GjAov. But note 
that R and P omit dmoorteivas. 

21. pr Sods (or adels) mpordxew all, but perhaps we have 
here a paraphrase. 

22. pov] V alone adds ynpdoxortos. airod bis] adrév 
BZ: adros V. 

23. Kai éppvo. all. With R. 

24. yap| ?ovv all. V alone paraphrases “to bring 
the drug (07 medicine) of sheep to our flocks.” 

25. amd0eots|+Hpov BZ only. 

P. 135. 1. adrdv| Iwo V only. 

2. “PovBév]+6 adedpds Hpdv V only. dracGoa| + Kal 
xatayayeiv V only. Cp. R. 

3. mpos t.1.] emi adrdv V: énl Aav BZ. 

3, 4. emoinca...ait@] cal énoinoa (or jv) ody atte p. 7. 
dpy. B: but V = kal otrw apyicOnv aite p. 7. 

4. Beds] Kdpros all. 

5. om. an éyuod all. dpdow] BZ = “stealing”; V= 
“ violence.” xetpav]| xetpds euod all. Ejpos BZ “ dried 
up”: but V paraphrases thus “and dried it up for thirty 
days,” omitting the Greek from dr... . defud. 

6. énra] siaty in BZ: thirty in V. Ox. has siaty. 
tr. cvv. por tobro BZ, but V om. rotro, 


7. kuplo BZ: dea V. Cp. R. iva aroxatactaby 7) xEip 
uw. V, with R: but BZ = kal droxaréotn 7 x. 

8. dmecyxdyny all. and pO. x. 7. por. V: amo 7. PO. x, 
pod. BZ. 


8, 9. Kal amd 7. adp. om. all. 
g. kuptov] Oeod V only. 


10. om. 61a Iwan V only. ~Odvnoas tov ad. p. and 
om. adr@ in 1, 11, all. 

12. téxva pov all. With Ox. gvd.|+ras Woxds dpa 
V only. 


13. mao. t. diay. To] mavtds V only. 
14. Om. avrov . .. mei obre all, ? per homoiotel. 
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15. @dda wavr. all. With Ox. 
16. mavt. x.t.A.] V alone paraphrases “he indeed the 
blessed one is ever like unto a blossom, but I faded con- 


sumed with envy.” om. 7epar all. 
18. Oeod] kvpiov all. éay yap all. With Ox. and R. 
1g. amorpéxet... adtod] so V, but BZ paraphrases “he is 
relinquished by the bad spirit.” Kal yiverat... 1, 21 


ottws| V omits, but retains “and he ceases from envy,’ i.e. 
maveTat Tod POdvov. On the other hand, Z omits these last 
three words, but retains the preceding words lost in V. 
B retains the entire passage according to the Greek, so no 
change is implied by the Version. 

22. om. mepi all. So R. 

22, 23. kal édeyov... €yo| BZ = “and I made answer to 
him and related the pains of my liver”: but V = “ why 
mayest thou be exceeding sorrowful, and I told him by 
way of pretext (07 cause) the pains of my liver.” 

23. mdvtas|+tovs adedpods pou V only. 

24. dre yap V: dre BZ. 


25. Kal "lwoh> edno€ ye povov V only. mdoxw toto all. 

27. om. kai sec. all. So R. 

28. ddeApods adrod all. otv|+bpas a8edpot nat réxra 
pov all. 

P. 136. 2. dyad] xadapa BZ: *V om. évvodvtes Tov 
"lwo tov ad. tyér all. om. kat dpi all. 

4. €v atto] BZ airév: V & "Iwonp mpaxdévta. Cp. R. 
macas yap twéepas (wns adrod all. m. T. doy.] 80 BZ: 


but V ode éroinoev jyiv Kara tov Adyov Todroy (or rods Adyous 
tovrovs). ?A Gloss. 

6. ? rAobrov Ktnvav Kal kapzér all. 

7. om. ovy all. With Ox. and R. om, ayamnra all. 
With Ox. and R. 

7, 8. *dyannoarte ... kapdia om. V alone. 

8. anoorncera ad’ jyov BZ, with RP: but *dzocrnre 
am Kkaxod POdvov Sti POdvos V. 

g. dyprot r. TO oGpya Kk. PO. Thy Woxiv BZ: *ayp. rov avdpa 
kal pO. tiv Woxny V. 
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10. Ste dpyi) x. moAEuds efor 7d SiaBovALov airod BZ. 
*dpyhv ... mapogdve. om. V alone. els alpata| Ovpov BZ. 

11-22. kal ovx éa,.. dvOpe7wy om. V only. 

11,12. xal ovx é@... évepyeiv om. BZ. Cp. R and P. 

14. pavrd (wy or pavracerar xal BZ. diatapdooes| Tapa- 
neuTre. BZ. 

15. dwavitee BZ. So R. 

16. éxwy év éaute, ottws BZ. 

22. *xal écecOe . . . dvOpemwv om. BZ. 2% per homoio- 
teleuton, for P also omits. 

25. ped’ tpas BZ, with Ox.: V om. with R. 

26. ddiucjoovow BZ: *“shall go” V. dvvyjcovtat] 
+orfvat, or similar, all, with R. 

27. émoAgunoay or émod€uovr all. om. zacar all. 

28. xal €rovra: do€acrol, tpets 5¢ dAvyoorot and om. émimep. 
V only. kat odk éora: all. With R and P. 

P. 137. 1. pov] jyav all. 

2. evdroylats abtoé all. 


3. elpnxa all. Smws... tar] Ta oKxdvdada tév vidv 
tpav V only. 
4. om. tov Woxev all. With R. tov pO. k. 7. oKd.] 


todro V only. 

5. Ta Téxva spov kal Ta dora pou V only. 

6. 7 cap& pov om. V only. 

7. TAnOvvOncovra. BZ, with Ox.: but V = *“shall be 
honoured” ripnOjoera. avtaéy| aitod BZ: *“of Judah” V. 

g. kal... Kanmad.] BZ omits: V has kal maou tots dddo- 
yevéo., and then omits as far as rore in 1. 12. 

10. éxdelper] ELoroOpedoerar all. 

12. Uy] 270 V only. 

13. Oeds Nuay paryoera émy. V, omitting péyas rod ’I. 
With R. paw. emt ys] dofacdjoerar emt ys Kai pavr- 
oerat all. 

13, 14. kat odfwy ... Addu] om. BZ: but V= kai 
dvacé (wy éavtdv, omitting rov Addy. Cp. Ox. 

14. mAdvyns|]+tod BeAtdp V only. 
15, els dAeOpov V only. névtwv Tov all. 
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16. dvaornodpeba ... x. evAoynooper all. év rots Oavp. 
om. V only. 

18. érwoev dv0.] *om. V. 

20. After AvtpwOjcecGe V alone adds the following gloss : 
*5r. éx yévous a’tod yervnOnoerar Ktptos 6 Oeds. dvo 
&8eApods Tovrovs all. tpi] jpiv. 

21. om. Tod Oeo8 all. 

22. wat dedv BZ only. ovtos BZ, with Ox.: kai V. 

23. nav Td yévos kal Ta €Ovn avOpdrwv and om. Tod ’lo. BZ: 
V has zavra avdpa kal €Ovn avOpdmwv, also omitting rod I. 
alt. ayra om. all. 

24. om. iva BZ only. tpav| V only adds iva xai 
avrol évteihwot Tols Téxvots avTav. 

25. avira] ras évrodds all. 

27. €xatov etxoot| BV have “in the 125th year”: Z* “in 
the 127th year.” erav Tis Luis adrod all. 

28, ta dora adrod] adréy V only. 

P. 138. 2. rapelos| so BZ: but V =“ in the dwellings.” 

3. ot Alyéarioe cat of én. all. "lwojp|+e€ Alyizrov 

only. 

4. Aly.] yn all. So R, ep. Ox. 

4, 5. kal 7A, pey. o. tT. Aly.] om. V only. 

5. om. éxaotos V only. 

7. viol B.] ddedpol &. cal viot BZ only. 

7,8. xara t. v. tr. 7] om. all. With R. 

8, 9. am Aly.] om. all. With R. 


F, C. CoNyYBEARE. 


(Zo be continued.) 





A SONG OF REDEMPTION 


Tuo of the Sabbath Morning Hymns, recited between 
Passover and Pentecost. 


A SONG OF REDEMPTION. 
From the Hebrew of Ibn Gebivol. 


Captive of sorrow on a foreign shore, 
A handmaid as ‘neath Egypt’s slavery: 
Through the dark day of her bereavement sore 
She looketh unto thee. 
Restore her sons, O mighty One of old! 
Her remnant tenth?! shall cause man’s strife to cease’. 
O speed the message; swiftly be she told 
Good tidings, which Elijah shall unfold: 
Daughter of Zion, sing aloud! behold 
Thy Prince of Peace! 


Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye*? 
Mercy we crave! 

O Lord, we hope in thee alway; 
Our King will save! 


Surely a limit boundeth every woe, 
But mine enduring anguish hath no end; 
My dreary years are spent in ceaseless flow, 
My wound hath no amend. 
O’erwhelmed, my helm doth fail; no hand is strong 
To steer the bark to port, her longed-for aim. 
How long, O Lord, wilt thou my doom prolong? 
When shall be heard the dove’s sweet voice of song‘? 
O leave us not to perish for our wrong, 
Who bear thy name! 


' Isa. vi. 13. 2 Isa. xix. 24. * Lam. v. 20. * Song of Songs ii. 12. 
VOL. VIII. T 
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Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye? 
Mercy we crave! 

O Lord, we hope in thee alway ; 
Our King will save! 


Wounded and crushed, beneath my load I sigh, 
Despised and abject. outcast, trampled low; 
How long, O Lord, shall I of violence ery, 
My heart dissolve with woe ? 
How many years, without a gleam of light, 
Has thraldom been our lot, our portion pain! 
With Ishmael, as a lion in his might, 
And Persia, as an owl of darksome night’, 
Beset on either side, behold our plight 
Betwixt the twain. 


Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye? 
Mercy we crave! 
O Lord, we hope in thee alway ; 


Our King will save! 


Is this thy voice? 
The voice of captive Ariel’s? woe unhealed ? 
Virgin of Israel, arise! rejoice! 
In Daniel’s vision, lo! the end is sealed?: 
When Michael on the height 
Shall stand aloft in strength, 
And shout aloud in might, 
And a Redeemer come to Zion at length*! 
Amen, amen, behold, 
The Lord’s decree foretold. 
F’en as thou hast our souls afflicted sore, 
So wilt thou make us glad for evermore®! 


1 Alluding probably to the persecutions which Jews suffered both under 
the Crescent and the Cross. 

? Isa, xxix. 1, 2. ® Dan. xii. * Isa. lix. 20. 

5 Ps, xc. 15. 





A SONG OF LOVE 


Wherefore wilt thou forget us, Lord, for aye? 
Mercy we crave! 
O Lord, we hope in Thee alway ; 


Our King will save! 
Nina Davis. 


A SONG OF LOVE’. 
From the Hebrew of Rabbi Isaue ben Reuben Alfusi. 


My noble love! 
O dove of wondrous grace! 
What aileth thee that thou dost weep in woe? 
Messiah cometh unto thee: then go, 
Fly to thy resting-place. 
I am thy Saviour, who will ransom thee ; 
Thy hope from ancient day: 
Know that in truth I say, 
I, thy Redeemer, I will set thee free?, 
My noble love! 


My Mighty Love! 
Where is thy troth of yore, 
The vision of the seers of ages gone, 
Proclaiming to the lone, the outcast one, 
Whose glory is no more, 
That she shall yet be sought, again shall shine, 
A very great delight ? 
Thine is redemption’s right, 
Yea, and the power of sole possession thine’, 
My Mighty Love! 


My noble love! 
I found delight in thee, 
O fair one! when I saw thee in thy youth, 
And passing o’er thee with my bond of truth, - 
Betrothed thee unto me. 


1 A dialogue between God and Israel. ? Ruth iii. 12. = * Jer. xxxii. 8. 
Bs 
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Yet will I gather thee to mine abode, 
The dwelling of my rest, 
My habitation blest, 
Which I have builded and on thee bestowed, 
My noble love! 


My Mighty Love! 
The faithful envoy haste. 
Thy knowledge he shall spread, and strength instil 
To keep the word that bade me do thy will, 
And said to me, “ Be chaste:” 
And did ordain, “If thou wilt not obey, 
To exile shalt thou go.” 
It hath, alas! been so; 
That doom foretold hath come to pass this day’, 
My Mighty Love! 


My noble love! 
Tried in the furnace blaze 
Of dire aftliction?; thou with shackled feet, 


Shalt yet adorn thy form with joy complete, 
Gird thee thy song of praise. 
The crown of beauty, diadem divine, 
It seemeth good to me 
To give it unto thee’®, 
That sanctified perfection may be thine, 
My noble love! 


My Mighty Love! 
Nought of my fame is left, 
Though erst I dwelt in regal robes of grace, 
My sons lie slain, the scions of my race, 
Of kin I stand bereft. 
Behold me wrapt in darkness deep and fell, 
Sunk in the loathsome pit, 
By ray of light unlit, 
The great stone lieth heavy o’er the well’, 
My Mighty Love! 


' Gen. xli. 13. ? Isa. xviii. 10. ° Gen. xxix. 19. * Gen, xxix. 2. 





A SONG OF LOVE 


My noble love! 
My friend, come forth to me: 
Yea, from the grasp of foes be thou relieved, 
From them, who full of guile, have thee deceived, 
That speak false words to thee ; 
Because thou wilt not strangers’ paths pursue, 
And didst not go astray 
Along their erring way, 
Nor seekedst thou new loves!, but still art true, 
My noble love! 


My Mighty Love! 
Stern bondage holdeth me, 
And grievous woe; though vainly evermore 
The foe allureth and doth press me sore, 
With keen words, ceaselessly, 
To turn aside from thee, the fount of bliss, 
Yea, to forsake thy Name, 
Transgressing to my shame 
The word revealed. My God! have I done this? 
My Mighty Love! 


My noble love! 
I by myself have sworn 
To summon thee, my servant, unto me; 
And shall not kings bring presents unto thee’, 
Thy glory to adorn? 
A witness have I made my holy one, 
For nations to behold, 
For peoples manifold, 
For lo! of Jesse have I seen a son, 
My noble love! 
Nina DAvIs. 


? Ruth iii, ro. 2 Ps, Ixviii. 29. 
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MEGILLATH MISSRAIM, OR THE SCROLL 
OF THE EGYPTIAN PURIM. 


I.—IntTropuctory REMARKS. 


In the course of my examination of the British Museum 
MS. Or. 67, my attention was arrested by an interesting 
historico-liturgical document, which, on a closer study of 
its contents, proved to be the long-lost Megillah of the 
Egyptian Purim. My principal guide in the identification 
of the document was the late Professor Graetz’s reference 
to it in Volume IX of his Geschichte der Juden', and an 
examination of the sources to which he refers has helped 
to throw a good deal of fresh light on the subject. After 
narrating the events connected with Ahmed Shaitan’s revolt 
against Sultan Soliman in 1524, and the deliverance of the 
Cairene Jews from the destruction which the rebel had 
designed for them, Professor Graetz states, in an elaborate 
note’, that “there once existed a complete Megillah on 
these events,” and he then proceeds to name the “ secondary 
sources,’ which in default of the original Chronicle, he had 
consulted. These are, (1) the “anonymous ” work, entitled 
poy my wen*; (2) David Conforte’s nin Np; (3) Joseph 


' Dritte verbesserte und vermehrte Ausgabe. Leipzig, 1891. 

* Op. cit., p. 22. 

* To this work Dr. Gaster drew my attention before I consulted 
Graetz, and as it is not identical with the booklet bearing the same 
title in Zedner’s Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the British Museum (see 
under ‘ Abraham Moses,” page 32), he kindly lent me his copy of the 
Hebrew text, together with a Spanish translation of a part printed in the 
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Ibn Verga’s Additumenta to mm vbw; and (4) The 
Chronicle of Joseph Sambary, published in Dr. Neubauer’s 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles. To these may be added 
Joseph Cohen's x237 poy (Wien, 1852), pp. 95-6, and the 
short reference to the subject in the same author's "37 
ono may naw 25nd on (Lemberg, 1859), part IL, fol. 5a. 
As students will, no doubt, proceed to examine these 
secondary sources for themselves, I will here only remark 
that special mention is made of the Megillah by Joseph 
Sambary ?. who finished his work in 1672, by David Con- 
forte, whose n7177 NYP” was written between 1677-83 %, 
and also in ohy myn», fol. 19 b (under ordxnmy ‘2 9D). 
It may also be useful to notice that Joseph Sambary’s 
account is on the whole in fuller agreement with the 
Megillah itself than Joseph Ibn Verga’s Additamenta, 
which were written over a hundred years earlier*. This 
is accounted for by the fact that Joseph Sambary was 
a native of Egypt®, and had himself taken part in the 
celebration of the Cairene Purim. Some further references 


to several of the secondary sources will be found in the 
notes added to the translation of the scroll, and a fuller 
and wider view of the historical events® connected with 


Hebrew character. The former appears to have been published at Smyrna 
in 1756, and the title-page of the latter shows that it appeared at 
Constantinople in 1767. 

' Dr. Neubauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, p. 145. 

2 Edit. Venice, 1746, fol. 33 a. 

3 See Dr. Steinschneider’s Cat. Lib. Hebr. Bibl. Bodl., p. 858. 

* Completed in 1554. 

5 See Neubauer, op. cit., p. xvii: ‘‘The writer (i.e. J. Sambary) is well 
acquainted with Egypt, his native country.” 

6 It is interesting to notice that the British Museum also possesses 
a printed contemporary Latin News-letter in which Ahmed’s revolt, to- 
gether with certain subsequent events of Soliman’s reign, are described. 
This letter, which was written within a few months after Ahmed’s death 
(dated June 29th, 1524), was addressed by Michaelis Bocignolus toGerardus 
Planias, ‘‘Caesareae Maiestatis secretarium.” The writer does not, how- 
ever, appear to have possessed a very accurate knowledge of the events on 
which he wrote. 
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Ahmed’s revolt may be gained by a perusal of the ac- 
count given of it in Hammer-Purgstall’s Geschichte des 


Osmanischen Reiches?. 

There is at present no reason to doubt the statements 
of Joseph Sambary, David Conforte, and the author of 
phy myx», who looked upon the Megillah as the com- 
position of contemporaries of the events narrated therein, 
and it is also only reasonable to suppose that the “savants 
of Egypt’ (nm 22n) of the former, and the “savants of 
the generation” (1197 ‘23n) of the two latter, include David 
Ibn Abi Zimra?, under whose Rabbinate Ahmed’s revolt 
and hostility to the Jews broke out, and Samuel Sidillo, 
who conducted the special “ prayers and supplications” in 
his own Synagogue (4ynon p’p)°. 

It is, at any rate, certain that a composition to which 
a definite place was for a long number of years assigned in 
the Egyptian liturgy, could only have been put forward 
under the direct sanction of the spiritual heads of the 
community, and it therefore follows that the Megillah 
must have borne the “imprimatur” of the two honoured 
names just mentioned, if it was not actually composed 
by them. 

With regard to the style in which the scroll was written, 
it can be seen at a glance that it was purposely composed 
in close imitation of the Book of Esther; and although 
it is not quite free from non-Biblical words and construc- 
tions, it reads almost entirely like a Biblical narrative. 
The imperfect with the “waw-consecutive” is regularly 
employed in exact conformity with classical usage, and 
the document is also singularly free from involved con- 
structions, which form one of the marks of the Rabbinic 
and the semi-Rabbinic Hebrew style. 


1 Zweite verbesserte Ausgabe. Pesth, 1834, vol. II, pp. 36-8. 

? See Graetz, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 

° See novi xv, fol. 32b. Comp. Neub., op. cit. p. 145, where it is 
stated that the Synagogue is called orn ty wo 77. 
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II.—Tue Text. 


‘Toys nd] 


waxy An madea pda andy qdon sin andy ben wa mm? 
by andy ybon naw pnn om. sma Amana py Ny men 
imsda mis S23 paany advan yyn swopa wes imadp Nps 
ans * DawD) PI¥a ANY nN yd sax w AM a 525 nde 
Dey yn pow ween ww ony esx Andy aden Sa ads onssta 
or~so yas Sy aw ame aber ins wes omen $5 Syn soa ns 
or py 55 pee pa Syy sen aay 7S anna ony toxd omy oy 
yyan prmndy priya med op pos: pin prs qoo Sus Noon 
moan Sy ony pan Ss yyen jown aay? nw by own yauom 
pon wa 3 avn sya yn wy pyady awd Snnmy + aa ae 
oy wes aya xdyaona apy qoen sat yyen joe een 
bon Sy sind yaSa ny seo wes nan) IND py man wes am 
DIADY OMA OPT ows Ys won ovnya wax Sao 37 pa AON 
pony miman ond oem onny na nino? ws obs ow oxy 
mopa ynws oypa adnan ye nde + qsny oad omy 52 myn ond 
wa ws dna b> ns mpi war ows nn andy qdon nn on 
moby qoen Sm wa swe om en maw Sy ‘bax oem qh ’ 
boa 7 yyy OWA YD) AIDEI YT WN SD NPA wna 1D DANY 
Save omby mminds mio moan Se abyy Snn 55 qwapnn ters 
xd andy goon Sn ea yen poem mans ay + Aang oD mw 
pnd px yyy py jon py ia wma moad aby voy dips ayew 
+ a$0 77m Ay? I Awyn nyy Sapn on vox ON + AWY? AD 
opn ws na awm moan mpm andy qdon Sn oy ondmr 7b any 
PRI ION AN IDA AS yyen OWA wows on + Tea ADdo0n 
pm>s ona wy idy awe Senn oy ads osaynn pds dy onsy 


1 There is no heading in the MS., but the title prefixed to this edition 
seems suitable. 

* Or. 67, fol. 260 b. 

5 The right reading is probably my123). 

* MS. tone. 5 MS, orzp ® MS. a0 (?). 

7 The MS. has my? for Jo mwer:, or yen. 
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esnn wen Ss mpan snes yy So. sm Sy paxn opp obs ows 
nad yday by oe ade ey ovends yan menwon td ns ow jpn 
Sy xan monn tS me Tom Sy adem eyann ova nn + aspen by 
wx map won by aninn Sian + yond wade» aminn ip sinx Sms 
Ninn oY AM) oD Ona ADIN AnD ow yen jown Snap 
andy qdon Sno nay mosn Ss yen own Sn by mina bia 
own ing xdy when ama andy goon bmn onawom * wes oyen 
— mdby nya sian ova ¢ ny oavins aynd gre jon Sn aba 
soo amewyw nya omdy ado wn 55 am ww moan bs pron 
m+ do prem own Zawya amy Soy omy aia apy onby 
nx napd wpa a ovmyna wwe oven 55 Sy pn oem abo “imwyna 
nyt ans Poon oa oyos se prea own Sn ya oe 55 
J 73y wy ON ANy + DMyN To iby Lael hi pray wy mo 
> ns rads aad own nt inn aw qden by ox poya in 
pIMN on > oA opsdy nad adden ows Aw yr oy) ayo OMA 
aio ond wy oad pans onan pron jor omds soa ayn 
1M INO TaD Say wy AM ss OANA ew wD ANS DVI 
opy yam jay owen Sy adymy qa ors wapy ¢ mann aby mpyy 
om ov 59a yay aa sae 55 Soy pasa Saxny adv sy o2upn 
OWT ITI DN wy OTA AD ewn ons anbyy sy opyisi oy 
wn Sen prow mm asiaa onan Soy oyna ayn man nay yen 
is moans ws ots yaxn oy on wor nsdn 233 ns yyen 
sso 12 53 ma an Soy ann bbe ond awe 53 nx nay nos dyn 
DN) OY OI YA OMA OMA Awe waar nd wpsn sam 
Smo onyna adv mpys sani’ one wh ex > oma ns dnd 
mom momen own Ss Ssaw oa myn Syms onan ane ans sin 
ma tpn LYN + apy Soy pny’ oy oATIN OY nD we ins ond 
myname 2 fan weno ay inde Seay awan miopa 
ma sD ppd ph prem oem wo aed ass ym py ovina 
ben by oxy goon peya pn ney x2 ox qonn 1d aos 9d ae 


1 MS. ony. ? MS. wer. 3 MS. mers. * Fol, 26ra. 
5 MS. 7. * MS. oy). 7 The MS. appears to have rm. 
® The MS. appears to have 7mm. 
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* pny *wPID 3 DIDNN *D OMNDN AD oywD ADD OMS mon aw 
yo ways taux Toon na Sx panmn pos jny aw den by om 
oyn Sy ann awes awy 75 mower Se prem own wes aepan 
DMNA WAS MS) ABwWEA NIN OPYI IM NNYD 1D P"~a aw> 12 Mwyd 
oy ovnmd> mower cox ovnaa ee ex owe dx aber ax Aa 
groan youn Snoddy wes om + poSy my don os won bx pd 
any omy sn mas ome on 5$wn $5 mx inpy psa ome 
am ome ads owen Axo oA yrtn joen wpa aden oat 
yirewa) * 39n2 ponex mnysa own xd ox yD oo Tew ody 
+ yop sdmas sa amis md xSa> aby dane am yaa ns onan 
oes Sy cay spam oa my oem p> Syne a wo nese ony 
bps own Sx wpyyy mya itt wes we Ay NPY Tawa IPN 
vey owe oA iby ony 25 ovenned DvD onyAI + Aaa Sy 
by po yen jou ow + omy you xdy mya yee joe ond 
nda ann apa > wan ods ans omimon by. psn wos 531 pana 
DEN Ym) 37 Nd DANI YA WwW ONAN yyen jon my + qaDD 
magn omy mpm awNo1* mDIyy) AID ADD OM mand oAIMN 2 
mim 55° psa wie 525 nt ynsny onan ars WIM ANT 
7 poe own om oy Soa + ona nnp Sy mbm sam cx 
oem Sn oe IWIN | moyy 37 m2 Bmisndy oto ona. 
ypysy * ond awe 55) pann paps one nnmp> onan wen yn 
Sina Sis own bx qonny * yer ontmprnnr ond aya own bs 
+ AmaN) EDN DD 1D PR ws Oe. na an Nd) onpss own yee 
sex ova 55 ns paxnd pron own wpa ts end awy apenas 
asx wind swy moyen? nad bs Dw) AD Ipr Iyy wyI2D oOyNI 
py dy apyyay ovnonnay adena owas Sy synyd osnnn qwaps 
nx poem own Sy Seaway dymr + ovand yyy raxr pen 23 
Dpy ney Onn ney oAwyo mx ods avy ina ond yom onpNs 
POM wpa ONIN TD Dye ona oyer ode omay ar xb 
mayiatn wads man vans mypdsn 2d wenyw andy sian P52 
DMYDI WN HY May MN MNT AN tenn + TSen sd penps nm 
DAWA ISy'Nd NINA OVD YIN MN Ny ty! BD oNpyy nei 


1 So th: MS. W210) would be better. 2 Fol. 261 b. 8 MS. 13. 
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+ ab) aba yen own Toy oat yn ws andy qdon Sn oxy 
owsy onawan andy qden Sn poy inp prea jown enand my 
‘ymin maa mn > mo. yrpn jon wy xdy mipan iy + vow 
may yous wand sa yoy isd) pms ain man tend and say 
may 2yoe een jowm any andy aden Sn enn) © nme 
rovn a node soon sw mina can omasn xd dy 8 (one 
oye main 553 py AD aa ae man by aby. mia peea 
maby goon assy om es ytman dxy 025 am open ody 
ana on + anon aday oye oso oy aby anew san ody 
Sem qyapnay yarns ww wind wy ayenar apy peer Ane aN 
nvded andy aban sw tod ony foinpy yer oda orenady Syn 
WIM OWI WTA own Sno yw ween jowA nN iT Dpdn 
Sawa owana omnia ov a made yon dnd ams opr wa 
goon Sma) pypA sw ms ome aw ws omy idem oupn 
oon Snes yen yown Sad ams wea ory om iw andy 
Span3an ANY DAD AN yay Dap 02S “ny DAMN Aw moby 
soyaay meen pn by pesy ede oan owes on aman? iby 
*om aon nay Sy ono ome i aby soem bn pmbdy aia 
mda ma ond ins pase spo vy Sx yden bay peer pon 
om are yr own Sn sins andy qdonn Sn apy + ppm 
‘ena Uanypo qe [mmx] Se yen nse on ys po oY 
many ovays es on wn eds ome 2bSy vya yn awe onan 
AMIN eM pr joe sans made qdon Sn wn tae snd omy 
youn wan nx andy don Sn wea swan ms inn wean 
san + ayn So nyS adynn apy Sy Ams adm mm by andn yn 
WAN INO NTT OWA eA oDy oM¥Dd ADdy ydnn bn xa nya 
[WN DDT NN) OvT Aw ns oA messy * aby Ano ony 
So mx tansy and pownd wpa awe unm pon yaa pnd wy 


1 MS. ov. 2 MS. now. 

* The words within ( ) appear unnecessary. 

* MS. .porm . ... 1p. 5 MS. Ww. 6° MS. mon. 

7 MS. ono. 8 MS. omai. ® Fol. 262 a. 

10 MS. 5c. "MS. onyjn. 12 Probably so, but not certain. 


13 MS. 3. 
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yy yo ‘ponyn yy aes nad adden nw AY ypr yn ay oman 
* pwns abpy ae1 omawnn Spbpy onsy own ram meyd yon jown 
sax wind pmwy mya ova maynad wropm oman abaps p> Sy 
monn Fiayd ws nin mown anew anwy onwyn mw ov mrwyd 
wean D oy ern mixdas o> own pany avy qwe Sy + pad 
or dy) ny oyna oaern onan vdapy wp yo by + onwea 
nem abana moapdy sax wind 95 oa miaynad pmdy ordsa b> dyn 
voy bya od wap i Sy anne ane ov ims mwyds a 52 
VIAN 7D* TI TD Oem mxdpx ovd2 ony ney ow dy odd 
sound wray prea jowm uae pom ws qndup sas oem vane 55 
ovm nad adden ows AD pry ays ova $5 mx tad) ayind 
onew3) om amas: om idm) omavne Spbpy ansy ran roma 
aye pom ynixdeas orn + PANT DIY) INIA WHA MNy. YAM 
Zany qomany wyenn por Saay aye Soa om ov 523 wey ay sn 
Son) PIN 
bere byes 33 


ITI].—TRANSLATION. 


And it came to pass in the days of King Soliman‘ (this is King 
Soliman who reigned in Turkey, and the Levant, and Greece, and in 
many [other] provinces’), that in those days, when King Soliman sat 
on the throne of his kingdom, which was in Constantinople, the great 
city, he considered all the provinces of his kingdom, and he sent to 
each province a chief to judge its people in righteousness and equity. 
After these things, King Soliman promoted one of his chiefs, whose 
name was Ahmed Shaitan®, and he placed his seat above all the chiefs 


1 MS. wy. 

* The » in or is evidently intended to mark the vowel of the 9 
(722, on account of the pause), and not to indicate a plural form. 

3 In the MS. a word that looks like wi (probably some unknown 
abbreviation) stands here. In the translation I have assumed the word 
pidbw ‘ peace.” 

‘ Sultan Soliman (or Sulaiman) I, surnamed the Magnificent, reigned 
from 1520 to 1566. . 

5 The text has: ‘and in many military camps.” 

6 The Hebrew has: ‘‘ the well-known Satan” all through the Megillah. 
By the term riva, the Arabic name 127x was probably meant to be 
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that were with him. And he sent him to be a ruler over the land of 
Egypt, and he commanded him, saying, Egypt have I given to thee, 
and in it shalt thou dwell, and according to thy word shall all my 
people be ruled; only in the throne will I be greater than thou. Only 
be thou strong and very courageous to judge in righteousness, and to 
discard unjust gain, and the coinage’ shalt thou issue in my name. 
And Ahmed Shaitan came into the land of Egypt, and he went up 
to the citadel, and dwelt there. And he began to oppress, and to 
exact money, and he did that which was evil in the sight of the Holy 
One®, and the taxes increased in his days, and Ahmed Shaitan forsook 
the command of the king, and gathered together much substance, and 
his spirit was not satisfied, neither was his eye satisfied, for he was 
a man of very great greed. And his soul was greatly lifted up, and he 
determined to rebel against the king ; and he collected much substance 
from all the people of Egypt, and vain and light persons gathered 
round him, and he numbered them, and found them about two thou- 
sand men. And he made a covenant with them, and remitted them 
[their taxes], and he distributed money among them, to each man 
according to his value. And he first stretched out his hand against 
the wealthy men who were in the citadel, and he also killed about 
thirty persons of the force of King Soliman. And he took all the 
armed men who came to him, and he went and fixed his dwelling on 
the banks of the Nile. And it came to pass, when the remainder of 
the king’s force saw that the wealthy men who had been in the 
citadel were killed, and that Ahmed Shaitan had rebelled against 
King Soliman, that the whole force assembled themselves, and went 
up into the citadel, and closed its gates upon them, and they stayed 
in it for eight days. And it came to pass, when Ahmed Shaitan saw 
that the force of King Soliman listened not to his voice, and that 
they had gone up into the citadel, and rebelled against him, 
that he consulted with his councillors, and said unto them, What 
should we do? And they said unto him, If thou wilt accept our 
counsel and act accordingly, then shall we make thee king. Now, go 
and fight against the force of King Soliman, and take the citadel, and 
dwell in it; then shall the kingdom be established in thy hand. And 


vaguely represented. In Turkish history, Ahmed bears the name of 
“traitor.” 

1 The two most important sovereign rights of the Sultan were the 
coinage and the ides, i.e. the mention of his name in the public prayers 
at the mosque. 

* The divine name is generally avoided in the Megillah. In the 
translation, the term own is rendered by “the Holy One,” wherever 


it occurs, 
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it came to pass, when Ahmed Shaitan heard this saying, that their 
counsel was well-pleasing in his eyes, and he went and collected a 
thousand men from among the slaves, together with the force that had 
gone up with him; and there assembled themselves unto them about 
two thousand of the people of the land, and he and all his people 
went up from behind the citadel to the top of the hill. And he pre- 
pared there the instruments of destruction, and they continued to 
fight against him for three days, so that they! could not enter the 
citadel. And it came to pass on the fourth day that he hurled upon 
them the instruments of destruction, and he scaled one wall of the 
fortification, and brovght it down to the ground. And it fell upon five 
hundred men of Ahmed Shaitan's force, and they drew them out from 
under the wall dead bodies. And it came to pass on that day, when 
the wall fell, that the force of Ahmed Shaitan went up into the 
citadel *, and killed ninety men of the force of King Soliman. And 
the remainder of King Soliman’s force fled and escaped, and the Holy 
One did not put it into the heart of Ahmed Shaitan to pursue them 
further. On that day, at the time when Ahmed Shaitan went up 
into the citadel, his whole force made him king over them. And at 
the time when they made him king over them, they proclaimed in the 
streets of Cairo*, and in all the neighbouring cities, that Ahmed 
Shaitan was made king. And it came to pass, when he had been made 
king, that he laid a tax upon all the inhabitants of Egypt, for he 
wanted to take away all their money. And Ahmed Shaitan’s force 
came and said unto him, Thou knowest, O our lord the king, what 
thy servants have done unto thee, and that we have made thee king 
in Egypt. And now, if thy servants have found favour in thine eyes, 
and if it please the king, let a decree be given to destroy, to kill, and 
to cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children and 
women, and to take the spoil of them for a prey, and to take vengeance 
of them, for they are our enemies and adversaries. And Ahmed 
Shaitan said unto them, The Jews are given unto you, and do unto 
them as is pleasing in your eyes*. And it came to pass when the Jews 


1 T.e. the force of Ahmed Shaitan. 

? According to Hammer-Purgstall’s (op. cit.) account, Ahmed entered 
the citadel by an old disused water-conduit, which had heen pointed out 
to him. This statement agrees with the circumstantial details of Ahmed’s 
entry into the castle as narrated in oY My wen, fol. 18 b. 

3 It is well known that (au) is also used to designate Cairo, and 
Dyz» is, therefore, here translated sometimes by “ Egypt,” and sometimes - 
by “ Cairo,” according to the requirements of the respective passages in 
which it occurs. 

* Both Joseph Sambary and David Conforte report that Ahmed 
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heard this thing, that they made a very grievous mourning, and they 
cried with a loud and bitter ery. And they proclaimed a fast, and 
they wept, and they put earth upon their heads, and they put on 
sackcloth, from the least amongst them even unto the greatest, 
and the land mourned, and all the inhabitants thereof languished. 
And they continued fasting and crying every day until their weeping 
rose up to heaven. The posts went out, being hastened by the com- 
mandment of Ahmed Shaitan, and the decree was given in the quarter 
of the Jews, and all the Jews were perplexed. And it came to pass, 
when the force of Ahmed Shaitan heard the commandment of their 
king, that there assembled themselves together of them and of the 
people of the land about two thousand men. And they came upon 
the city securely, and they plundered all that belonged to them, and 
they took much spoil. And it was so that every one who found a 
Jew sought to kill him, and they killed five! Jews. And the Jews 
fled, running in haste to save their lives, for they said, We be all 
dead men. And a great cry arose in Cairo, and one Jew died from 
great fear. And the outcry of the children of Israel rose up to the 
Holy One to heaven, and he remembered his covenant which he had 
made with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. 

There was one? man in the citadel of the city, and God sent him to 
be my helper and deliverer, and the supporter of my right hand. 
And it was so that when the Jews were crying, the matter was re- 
ported to one of Ahmed Shaitan’s chiefs, and he stood up before 
him, for he was second to him [in rank]*. And he said unto him, If 
I have found favour in thy sight, O king, and if it please the king, 
let the Jews alone, for what is their transgression, and what is their 


Shaitan’s anger against the Jews was caused by the part which Abraham 
de Castro, who was set over the Egyptian mint, took in making known 
to Sultan Soliman the designs of Ahmed with regard to the coinage. 
In ony mrwen, fol. 19a: 5a awe ond WA ONgD2 WR OTA by oon 
orep omar 1’ Pn npr by. Bocignolus writes: “Erat Cayri quidam 
Judaeus vir satis amplae mercaturae, hic nescio quonam modo defec- 
tionem hane non solum olfecerat, sed pene manifestis argumentis 
comprehenderat. Quamobrem Constantinopolim veniens . . . quid 
Axmatus moliatur exponit.” 

‘ It is plain from the Megillah itself that plunder was the main object 
of the enemy, and that massacre was only resorted to as a means to 
that end. 

* Note the play on the words *ww and y= (Esther ii. 5). Joseph Ibn 
Verga states that the name of this councillor was Nn. 

* The word 72:20, which is here translated literally, is rendered by 
“Grand Vizir”’ in the passages which follow. i 
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sin, that thou shouldst deliver them into the hand of those who seek 
to do them evil. And if it be pleasing to the king, let their silver 
and their gold be given into the treasuries of the king; I will be 
surety for it, at my hands thou mayest require it. And Ahmed 
Shaitan said to the Grand Vizir, Go and do as thou desirest, 
and do to the whole people as is good in thine eyes, for thou 
hast found favour in my sight. And the Grand Vizir came and 
proclaimed in the quarter of the Jews: Thus said the king, Let 
no man stretch out his hand against the Jews. And the Grand 
Vizir said to the Jews, Peace shall be upon you; fear not, for the 
king has given orders concerning you. And it came to pass when the 
force of Ahmed Shaitan had plundered the Jews, that they took all 
the spoil, and carried it into the house of one of the chiefs. 

After these things, Ahmed Shaitan desired of the Jews a hundred 
and fifty thousand great gold pieces’, and he also said, If ye bring 
them not quickly, I shall kill you with the sword. And when the 
Jews heard this evil thing, they mourned, and could not answer him, 
for they were terrified before him. And it came to pass, when the 
children of Israel saw that the hand of the Holy One had touched 
them, that they threw earth upon their heads and blew the trumpet, 
and they convoked an assembly, and every one returned from his evil 
way, and they cried unto the Holy One with a loud voice and with 
weeping. And whilst they were weeping and making supplication 
before the Almighty, some men from amongst them went up, and fell 
down to the ground before Ahmed Shaitan, but he listened not to 
them. And Ahmed Shaitan imposed a tax upon the land, and upon 
the people of Egypt, and upon the merchants, and he said unto them, 
Bring unto me silver and gold without number. And Ahmed 
Shaitan took from the Jews of Cairo much money, and they were 
being seized by the hand of their enemies to smite them very sorely. 
And when the tribulation and the evil decree pressed heavily upon 
them, some of the Jews hid themselves, and the command was given 
to all the people of Cairo that they should hang every Jew, who 
should hide himself, on the door of his house. And every day the 
task-masters stretched out their hands against the Jews to smite them 


1 This agrees with the accounts given by Joseph Sambary, and the 
author of o»y mryen. Joseph Ibn Verga has A> 492 OND. The two 
former appear to have taken the words o%y12 OM» FSX COM AND from the 
Megillah itself, only leaving out the word 3m, which indeed mars the 
construction of the different terms. Illustrations of the term ome, lit. 
“‘ flowers” or “blossoms” will be found in e.g. H. A. Grueber’s Account 
of a Hoard of Coins found at Ephesus (London, 1872). Compare the term 
“ florin.” 

VOL. VIII. U 
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very sorely. And certain men of Ahmed Shaitan’s force came, and 
seized the Jews, to take from them their silver and their gold and 
everything that belonged to them. And they cried to the Holy One 
in their trouble, and that he may save them out of their distresses. 
And they made supplication! before the Holy One with a loud voice, 
and the Holy One heard their groaning, and there was not a house in 
Cairo in which there was not weeping, and lamentation, and sobbing. 
And on the nineteenth day of the month Adar Ahmed Shaitan 
sought to destroy all the Jews that were in Cairo, both young and 
old, little children and women, and to take the spoil of them for 
a prey. And on the eighteenth day of the month Adar, the Jews 
assembled themselves to stand for their life in prayer and supplica- 
tion, and great crying, and in fasting and weeping; and sackcloth and 
ashes were spread under many. And the cry of the children of Israel 
went up to the Holy One, and he heard their groaning, and he re- 
membered his covenant with them. And God saw their works, and 
their fasting, and their sackcloth, and he did not despise their humilia- 
tion, and he sent them help suddenly, and he saved them from the 
hands of their enemies and of those who sought their hurt. 

In that night our cry went up before God, and our prayers were 
written in the book of remembrances, and they were read before 
the king*. And he said, I have surely seen the affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason 
of their task-masters, for I know their sorrows. On that day was 
a council held by the chiefs who remained of King Soliman’s force, 
and who had been addressing Ahmed Shaitan with a double heart. 
And they agreed to seize Ahmed Shaitan, and they took with them 
thirty men of those who remained of King Soliman’s force. And 
they went up to the citadel, but they found not Ahmed Shaitan 
in the citadel, for he was in the bath. And it was told to them, 
saying, Behold, he is in the bath, and they went to him, in order to 
seize him; but he heard of it, and fled before them. (And King 
Soliman’s force pursued Ahmed Shaitan, and he heard of it, and 
fled before them); and they went up, and found him not. And it 
came to pass, when Sultan Soliman’s chiefs saw that Ahmed Shaitan 
had fled, that they went up into the citadel, and dwelt therein. 
And they hastened, and proclaimed in all the streets of Cairo: Peace 
and quietness be unto you, and be ye not afraid. And they said, 


* Samuel Sidillo, the venerable chief of one of the Cairo Synagogues 
(vide supra), took a very prominent part in the arrangement and conduct 
of these services. See the accounts of Joseph Sambary, David Conforte, 
and cy np NNN. 

? Note the not very happy allusion to Esther vi. r. 
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May our lord, the King Soliman, live for ever; and there was very 
much joy, and Cairo rejoiced and was glad. The Jews had light, 
and gladness, and joy and honour. And on the nineteenth day of 
the month Adar, there was collected and assembled a great force, 
and they put armour on them, and they took them with them, and 
King Soliman’s chiefs divided them into three parties, and they 
pursued Ahmed Shaitan; and certain men of Ahmed Shaitan’s 
force fled, and hid themselves in the plantation of reeds. And 
it was reported to King Soliman’s force, that certain men 
had fled, and that they were hidden in the plantation of reeds, 
and they threw fire upon them, and burnt them together with the 
plantation of reeds. And King Soliman’s force came, and they 
saw them burnt in the fire. And it was told the force of Ahmed 
Shaitan that King Soliman’s force was pursuing them, and their 
heart died within them, and they forsook their horses and their arms, 
and they went away; and many of their men fled, and threw them- 
selves into the Nile and were drowned. And King Soliman’s force 
came, and they saw them dead on the banks of the Nile. And Ahmed 
Shaitan and all his hosts fled to one of the cities of Egypt', and they 
made a covenant with them, and they gave them food and drink. 
And King Soliman’s force pursued the force of Ahmed Shaitan, and 
they overtook them, as they were coming out of the city’, and they 
destroyed the city, and they plundered [it], and burnt a part of it 
with fire. But the Jews who were in the city they plundered, but 
did not kill one of them. And on the twenty-eighth day of the 
month Adar, King Soliman’s force pursued Ahmed Shaitan, and they 
overtook him, and seized him, and cut off his head. And King 
Soliman’s force brought Ahmed Shaitan’s head fixed upon a spear, 
and they hung it up on the gate of Zuwailah * before the eyes of all 
the people. And it came to pass, when King Soliman’s force entered 
Cairo, [carrying] with them the head of Ahmed Shaitan, that the 
people of Cairo rejoiced with a great rejoicing, And when the 


! In Hammer-Purgstall’s account (p. 38), the tribe of the Benu-Bakr is 
stated to have sheltered the rebel. 

2 In Hammer-Purgstall the city is named Mahallel. 

5’ The Hebrew has a>17, but shy; is the correct designation of the gate. 
See e.g. G. Zaidan, in his Good yas as ALS (Cairo, 1889), part ii, 
p. 72. In Niebuhr’s Reisebeschrerbungen nach Arabien \Kopenhagen, 1774), 
Band I, p. 111, a ey! wk (suéli) is mentioned as being “ein sehr | 
schénes Thor, jetzt fast mitten in der Stadt.” I must express my thanks ~ 
to my colleague, Mr. A. G. Ellis, for directing my attention to several of 
the authorities to which I have referred. 

U2 
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Jews saw the salvation of the Holy One, and the wonders which were 
done to them, as in the days of Haman the Agagite, who had sought 
to destroy, to kill, and to cause to perish all Jews, both young and 
old, little children and women, and to take the spoil of them for 
a prey—for as the Amalekite had counselled, thus counselled also 
Ahmed Shaitan to do; but the Holy One brought their counsel to 
nought, and caused their thoughts to perish, and their violent dealing 
came down upon their own pate—the Jews were assembled, and 
agreed to fast on the twenty-seventh day of the month Adar, and to 
make the twenty-eighth day a feast and rejoicing, and for sending 
portions one to another and gifts to the poor. Because the Holy One 
had done to them marvels and wonderful things, and had helped them 
out of the hands of those who had sought their life. The Jews, 
therefore, who dwell in Cairo ordained and took upon them, and 
upon their children, and upon all who join themselves to them, to 
fast on the twenty-seventh day’ of the month Adar, and to read this 
scroll on the twenty-eighth day! of it, and to make it a day of feast- 
ing and rejoicing. They, therefore, called these days the Days of 
Marvels *, because he had done to them marvels and wonderful things, 
and delivered them out of the hands of their enemies. Thus may all 
the enemies of the Holy One and the enemies of thy peculiar people 
perish like Haman the Agagite and Ahmed Shaitan, who had sought 
to destroy, to kill, and to cause to perish all Jews, both young and 
old, little children and women, and to take the spoil of them for 
a prey. But the Holy One, in his mercy, brought to nought their 
counsel and caused their thoughts to perish, and they hanged them, 
and their spirit and their breath of life perished ; but those that love 
him are like the rising of the sun in his strength; and the land had 
rest. And let us remember his wonderful deeds andhis acts of loving- 
kindness, which he is doing unto us every day, every hour; and at all 
times he has saved us, And we are thy people. Amen. [Peace] be 
upon Israel. 
G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


' Joseph Sambary, David Conforte, and the author of oy myyexn, 
correctly give the twenty-eighth day of Adar as the date of the festival. 
In Joseph Ibn Verga’s account, the fast of the twenty-seventh appears to 
have become confused with the feast on the following day. The chrono- 
logical difficulty is clearly stated by Professor Graetz. 

* The feast was known as the Cairene Purim. In Graetz: “ Kairo- 
anische Purim. Furim al-Missrajin.” 
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CORRECTIONS AND NOTES TO AGADATH 
SHIR HASHIRIM. 


(Concluded from Vol. VII, p. 754:) 


L. 801-802. nINT... ON. YS. 17728, § 985. 

L. 802-803. nda... 8. Quoted in the Commentary attri- 
buted to Nachmanides as 8’ 119X. So also Recanati, 38 c. 

L. 803-804. pYpoyn...moww. CH. II, 1, § 3. 

L. 804-10. pyr... yuan. YS. 177 a,b. See also Mishneh 
Bikkurim, U1, §§ 2, 3, 4. According to these parallels we might 
correct our text in the following way: ... MwwnAY JID N”4 
43) Dy NII... .WWNID NY by MpY) WN WAL ND 
omad msn avn Sma pean yn ovaiipa. 

L, 810-22. jw... NT. ~See Mechilta, 30a, 31 b, and 
parallels (especially Midrash Tillim, cxiv, 3 Nay PNA 1d HN 
bn mwinn). In 1. 816 we must correct MIN DNDN AD WN 
by myon sow. Perhaps we should also correct in 1. 820 xd x” 
}2 wy containing a Derasha of an opposite tendency on 170%. 
See Sifre, 64 b, and Chapters of R. Eliezer, c. 42 and note 36. 

L. 822-25. mN...N%. See above, 1. 195, with regard 
to Abraham. See also Apocrypha to the O.T., The Song of the 
Three Holy Children, who are yY’pn. Perhaps the mw of Daniel 
has some connexion with the well-known legend of Habakkuk’s 
visit to Daniel in the lion’s den. Cp. Neubauer’s ed. Book of Tobit, 
39; Briill’s Jahrbiicher, VIII, 29, note 1; and Epstein, Bereschith 
Rabbatht, pp. 14, 15. 

L. 826-30. ANN DDD... mwIWwD. See CH.II, 1,§ 1; and 2, $5. 
The MS. Commentary to the Machzor: x1... ndmyo yn saan 
nox ov yo Sane dye a pwn nbyan oe way nea on'sn 
mews we wm ndayo pn osan power toy ar aat Sy any 
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NvVANT P32 DSI Sew 72 DIA PI ANI MMwAY FID OMA Ps 
ay DN TY NK nbyan> DMyI19 yy AYwWa DN OF NIN 
‘aynn) aN) pnnn j mdynd NWI AND Aww NN N77 DMN 
AMS PAPI) OMNI Nava ANT Aww. 

L. 831-34. pown...mpans. See CH. II, 3, §1; VIII, 5, §1. 

L. 834-3 g. N¥D2...85. See Rashi to this verse: ati 
anaa ontsn 520 n2”pn q>. Something like this Derasha must 
have been in our text, but it is difficult to say what the exact 
words were in |. 836 (sy... p93). L. 838 read oN 
instead of O21. 

L. 840-41. MINT... NIN. See above, 1. 345, and cp. GR. 
XCVIIL, 8,9. The 0” to this verse: ons p> na’pA New jord 
yap An miyip. See also CH. II, 4, § 1, 1993 Vs the reference 
to apy’, to which perhaps the m\3N7 in our text alludes. 

L. 842-45. DNDN... DD. Perhaps we should correct 1. 844 
D’s1yN wD or oI. Cp.CH. II, 5,§1; Pestkta K., 101 b, and 
parallels. See also the quotation from the v’’5, given by Salfeld, 
p- 39, note 1, which is taken from our text. The MS. Commentary 


to the Machzor : pray Aa IT oR NMwWRI ND. WII LNT TD 
ndin an abind 5 bens and imned pow po Sw merwes pow 
we AM Ta oon np xd py np xdy advan ede Sow oe 
niin snanaonn osn mime nya xds neve mins pep 


nvwn. 

L. 846-49. nondor... dxnw. YS. 177¢, according to which 
the words ;77N At must be completed after werd in 1. 846. The 
oS to this verse: naapO pom npr Sxownw own vd nav. 
Cp. also Targum to this verse. 

L. 850-58. 5»x2y...nyaem. YS.177d,a part of this passage 
(bya + 79, 1. 854-58), after which we have to complete the words 
MNINI Iw MI in 1.854, and read mdyw3 1s (instead of ’N3 13) 
in 1. 856. YM.Is. 105 quotes the 1. 850-53 from w’ny nvan. 
The oS has Jaw> p07 A AD oxy modna yn aby ayawa 
Seo) cay9. The ppbn haw, § 282, quotes to this verse a Derasha 
from wa wD which is to o found neither in CH. nor in our 
text. See CH. II, 7, § 1. 
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L. 859-63. ywann... yp. YS.177d (wand... 85, 1. 860-63). 
See Pesikta R., 4d. 

L. 864-65. M7DIN..,. THIT. See CH. II, 9, § 1, and parallels; 
see also Aruch, s.v. AWN (the quotation from the AMechilta, 36 b 
mx ynwy)). This is then the answer to ‘NYy7 NN 75’. 

L. 865-68. y’pty...8°. Probably some corruption in the 
text which makes the sense so obscure. I can only guess that 
we have here some allusion to YS. I, 243 ¢ in the name of the 
Yelamdenu and Targum Jerushalmi to Num. xxxiii, which Derashoth 
seem to read 3py’ BY = Seay» snina or nnoydy. The apy’, , 8 
would then be ouly another version of the preceding Derasha, 
whilst the citation w5n2 anx TMy mt nan should be put before 
snd in 1. 866. The last words of which yp Sym men remind 
somewhat of moan NM Absa. See CH. II, 9. In the npr to this 
verse: moypnd -inn Ayswn JD wpnd ann Sn vaya ay. 

L. 868-78. on... 83. YM.Is.150 in the name of nn 
w’nw, after which we may correct here 1.871 Mwnny (Mwpn mn); 
1.872 xa winw (bid); 1.876 myo mn (adv); 1. 878 sds (wde). 
See CH. IV, 16 and DR. I, 19. Cp. also CH. VIII, 12 ‘ay AD 
3) AMIND NS wy jw” NITY Aywas Ar. 

L. 879-85. Moy’... 3p. See CH. II, 11, 12, 13, and parallels. 

L. 885-87. may’... 8. DDI (Jer. xxv. 30). The passage 
is defective. See ER. XXX, 1, and Jerushalmi Berachoth, 13 c. 

L, 887-88. o¥...89. See CH. II, 13, §§ 2, 3, and parallels, 
explaining Won = Tow adry Sw arer. 

L. 889-92. ovnbxn...‘n2. Perhaps we should read in 1. 890 
nbn maya may jora or aAbvnn ny. See CH. II, 14, § 2. 

L. 892-900. 3977,..N. See CH. ibid. Cp. also Mechilta, 
37 b. 

L. goo-904. Sew... See CH. II, 14, §§ 2, 4, and 1; 
ER. XXI, 5. Instead of 73 7x5 read 7K 735. Still the pas- 
sage is very corrupt. 

L. gog-10. miyoa... 72 7Nd. Perhaps we should insert at 
the beginning of the passage 13719 ‘nan ovd37 “ya 85 (CH. ibid. 
§ 7; cp. also § 25) to which the following story would serve as 
an illustration. In 1. 908 we should perhaps read 7712N 3 NY. 
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L. 910-14. ondvena...8”1. YS. 178b in a shortened form. 
Cp. Mechilta, 14 b, where he speaks of ny 9. In 1. g12 read 
‘ay. instead of “"yo3. Perhaps we ought to read nna. See 
Mechilta, 65 b. 

L. 915-18. owwan... "9. See CH. II, 16,§ 1. The o%: 
PIT? TON) AINA Syne myyy "w baw AX FAYNWS Dswsa Ayn 
sym Sytads ovsy nym axe idx Joy MD yon. 

L. 919-22. oNIN... Ty. See CH. II, 17, § 1. L. g20 read 
syd (for jn‘). In the x4 the word 3p is urged. Cp. Midrashim 
to Deut. ii. 3. 

L. 923-28. nbn... mn. YS. 178b. See Midrash Mishle, 
XIX, according to which our text must be corrected. Cp. CH. II, 
15,§ 2. The order of the verses is here disarranged. 

L. 929-33. We. by. See Sebachim, 1 19a; Mechilta, 1b; 
the Derashoth on the verse from Ps. exxxii. 14. See also YS. 
178c, about the end. The MS. Commentary to the Machzor : 
ana shy won maw aby new any wap nen say mp MDs 
3nap DY eIpon m2 Nn wp vay mw. Sax AYyY newp xdy 
amya Sew spay Soo nana ww dyn ma ainsw ovdeay mone 
poe bs | 2) by wat. wat j5} pdwy nevssap AND NT ND APN Ayw 
maw Sax ayy neap ads ann xbdy ya2e0 Sy aoynn pox midvda 
mops wv phy newp anyn x'n empon na. The end of the 
Derasha is accordingly in the next verse, which is missing in 
our text. See also Pestkta R., 7 b, about the ny312n ’t. 

L. 934-36. DYVDII... mOp~X. Cp. the Commentary attributed 
to R. Saadyah, 12b: ‘sysom) *pboym mess pMnwn wnNYD DYN) 
sphoyn TM ‘ay. 

L. 936-41. DDN... 87. L. 939 read nywyM. instead of 
mbinan ps. 

L. 941-45. Sean. CYS. 178b. In ]. 942 read pwn 
(instead of fn). Cp. Jerushalmi Synhedrin, 18 d, and parallels, 
with regard to ANN or JIN. 

L. 946-48. 1999. ..%. YS.178c. The vw” to this verse: 
ovyno adm omy aby aaien yo vo aatn yo aby nar op 
baw by onan by xb + pnyn ayo oon abys oe one adyn 
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x’nD)* TITAN DIN’ WA Ans ySy pon pw Aa”pa rnd 
mons + Senw snsy tata omys NI * 7979 PANT NYE 
wyyo mown 55 yn qa ayo aw ope S22 am jeyn an ey 
my 42) ov verbs abmaa ome ow + omy See byw apo 
omax Sy amor a mrpe sad po yown mmm am mex 
ato ev ovewad en sinw md Senn moe wen a oN 
Y’y anada prope owsw pny Sy amor ar anady + mx won 
OD INYY YIN pps maron 1”y wy mx pny adyn 7D nan 
bom qxdon py paxw xim ovrom ovdp oma. See YS. I, 278b. 
Cp. also Targum to this verse. 

L. 949-57. OPT... N°. YS. cbtd. Cp. CH. III, 5, § 2. See 
also above, 1. 459. Perhaps on account of the atoning office of 
pa. 

L. 958-64. noan...mom. YS. 178c. See CH. III, 6, § 2, and 
GR. XCVII, 6. Cp. also $“s1n wenn to NR. XI, note 26. 

L. 964-67.  ...8. YS. ibid. The oa) pv are 
probably the minzpD “Dd. Cp. the Commentary attributed to 
R. Saadyah: pdiay tyodna myren pawns minsop DwY OIE UY 
mina nondo ssny mondo cen Sew abe ain nme. See NR. 
XVIII, 21. 

L. 967-69. 1... i399. Probably we ought to place the x5 
in 1, 968 before 437 in the preceding line. The just quoted Com- 
mentary 13) j2WNA Ar nobySy inn pyo. Cp. CH. ILI, 6, § 3. 

L. 969-70. odunva .. 287. Read andwhy ynpn man 89 
pvdenny nr. 

L. 970-75. Myr...NI. See above, 1. 70, CH. III, 6, § 5. 

L. 975-76. dsxrwm... odio. Insert x1 before ndva in 1. 975. 
Perhaps this Derasha has some reference to the well-known 
story of the excommunication of D9p17 }2 KN” in Baba Mezia, 
57b and 60a. Cp. the parallel in /erushalmi Moed Katon, 81 d, 
pyondnid oan ox. See also such phrases as 31M Wy) in Shab- 
bath, 17 a. 

L. 978-84. ond... EN. See Pesikta K., ra, b; NR. XII, 4; - 
CH. IIT, 7, 8, §§ 1,2. Our text is corrupt and defective, and con- 
fuses the Derasha of the j2¥% with that of the rx. The Commen- 
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tary attributed to R. Saadyah: 15x pata yn... won sn pa 
oo MIN mimd MIAN HFT IN... MYT ibe POIIN Id DWapA 
ovax mmd ew on oven map yoy... Tn naAN 2”y INI 
moe oo na mas 55 sw 75m na naps mynns 5” sr. See 
Aben Ezra to Song of Songs: M8 m3 OF prdenn ma 3 x” 
poxbon x’... ody. 

L. 985-95. Dywn...8. YS. 178d, only a part of this 
Derasha, after which we have to correct in 1. 987 ndwy by 1bSp 
(instead of ’y ‘yy iodyp). L. 994 read orden nian instead of 
Sew ‘ap. The »” to this verse: mma 1 /y on ’y paN Ns 
poadn PD IND ADNIW DINS poabn yd RBIS wy nw pdiyn 
ITY PIA AP SAT NT|T oy. DAY OAR IPN ADD AwY ny 
DP TST MwD3 ibs MIAN FST IN WII NOD AP FOININ Id Wd ANS 
open Swa manyno paw. YM.Ps. 557b (ep. also 164b): nan 
nwoy ps wy mand ay opyya mwa wd maAN Ast in way 

pwr pry woo ow ‘econ Cx wa mer nino oed mri jn 
oy Sy nmmya: nan od) JNos psp pawn py x”’nw p30 
40) DYNA WIT AMY NIN WEI ANA ANI on b> WD) 172 TWN ou. 
The Commentary attributed to Nachmanides, I, 13: ON jf 
42) mn oEd Ar yp223 4 DIS... AIAN ANT DIN WAY WII Sr, 
whilst np, ibid. on our verse, j7) WII XDD NAnw oypsyT nwa 
ordyay ma. MS. Bodleian, 2282 (Commentary on Canticles, by 
Abba Mari b. Aligdor?), 72 b, 199 jd ew OYp™YA Mw. “ON AT Ty 
na nnn wx. Cp. also max 73, II, by R. Simon Duran, 87 b, 
p’pyyn mwas idx AaAN ANT DIN WN w”AY WIND, quoting the 
whole passage till oynn aya. With regard to the myn 73, 
see Mechilta, 72b, and Friedmann’s Introduction, LIL; Lewy’s 
Ein Wort iiber die Mechilta des R. Simon, p. 12. See also 
jn win (Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, I, 29); Epstein’s Bere- 
schith Rabbathi, p. 16; as well as his R. Moses Haddarshan aus 
Narbonne, p. 44. See also Bachye to the Pentateuch, Lev. 
XXVii. 2. 

L. 996-1000. omdon... axy. YS. 178d. Cp. Pesikta K., 
5a; CH. III, 11, § 2; ER. LII, 8, and parallels. syw Smw in 
PK.=owbnn 1. 
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L. 1000-7. andon... x’. YS. ilid. in a shortened form. 
The 0’ to this verse: neny wmv mba ooo wy Mon $5 Ww 
ay aby yon ‘nw ’> DD DN AWyD NNAY MyM NaI wyd 
wy wns mews py ana oye wy: 481 worn om yIN 
YM.MP. 7ob, where the passage is more correct: AYN¥Y wWIID 
masm yyd myay any od vo mown $5 men mK TINT 
omdy omby may ‘mn pdiy “av mbsn os ova cbynn sinw moym 
‘a ow sayy ads modnn wen aby ado nby syn anyo ps cna 
onsoyy sty nidon xdy mod od pe Syvas Send “one ade ody abn 
onxw ova b> “rd Spiny nap Soa mide xvi ane psx om onsdom 
ana pyrene wy) ow pamadnd runny sy madnry mond px ada 
nsbnn ’ad ann wy an ne pew py. 

L. 1007-12. man... YS. cbid. (at the beginning of § 988) 
partly. Cp. the parallels given above to 1. 969-1000. See also 
Tanchuma, nyo “NK, § 6. 

L. rorq-18. ANMYD... 797. YS. zbid. somewhat different. 
Instead of ANDY, 1. 1018, read Ay¥3. In the Commentary of 
nbind *aNx to Canticles (MS. Bodl. 343), 44 b, Ty20 winds new 
Nova n/t pnw nyo nad jnoyp xinws qnoyd. See 23x, ©. 79. 
See Sukka, 49 b, and Sifre, 94a. 

L. 1018-23. on3,.. 7 yw. In a sort of an Appendix to F. 
giving passages omitted in the body of the now defective MS.: 
aoxy nyyay pena ow) by nvyo an ar ona wy THyy Ins 
my DwINA 1 AID Sapp myn yd way swe wee Sa neo Avnd n2’pn 
y5m onby moder ondw asap inpd ows wy ap Sapp an xd prern 
moby oan ary Saws pss wtwin Ans AD aD 37 1d mos nen Sy 
jbo os naa nen ov dyad pee dey ayn in Sa Sawa psn dy 
anwm san abys by abpdprn awe Say ays awy in Sw $”’s va’pna 
Sey saa aoe 7a) J ovr owtnd Sep prop yps2 om wwo7 ‘on 
Dean ya ea avand ay 5 ae man Awe AY todo xM3 
ayo wy) Dna) Dw by OwINA INI OY MID) OVINT NS Man 
MINDS MRws NwnMd 33 NX nwns. We must, after this, correct. 
in 1. 1018 DW) AyD (instead of n’D2). Cp. NR. IX, 14, and 
oS to Exod. xxxviii. 8. The Sym seems to be corrupt. See 
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Synhedrin, 39 b, 3293 2 Sed NaN MD ID. For the rest of the 
text (ona... why, 1. 1019-23), YS. 178d partly. See also 
Rashi to this verse : #82 NT PWT Taya pp dy wayw mw 85 
wa’ wins ar ped syd. Cp. CH. IV, 4, §&§ 3, 4. In 1. 1023 
read AN nDDND instead of ANDD. Cp. the opinion of > in Sifre, 
59 b. 

L. 1024-28. PAN... bIND. YS. 179 a (from HIND to ONIN). 
Read in 1. 1024 397’55 pynm pa. See 33x, c. 79. Cp. also 
Targum to this verse. 

L. 1029-31. pron... S502. YS. ibid. Read in 1. 1030 
mwa (nn). Cp. CH. IV, 4, § 6,12 mdSann nv|an bow. The 
last words 13) 193 “wv sna) correspond with the Derasha in YS. 
poada ay nea or pon abs, where the n'230 were placed by Salomon 
(1 Kings x. 17). 

L. 1032-33. ady...v. MS. Commentary to the Machzor: 
WIT PI eI... DNDN DMN oryind OTDM DAN piss Pw Mw 
mx no ws ow own on oda ide oyndy piney men by 
pay sw Ww way etna we tow ads) pean on pA 
adoy pens dx pene oyna pins awn ads. 

L. 1034-39. 3py’... bx. YS. ibid. After inwe my, 1. 1037, 
insert 931, alluding to m7y0 pdx in the succeeding verse (Gen. 
xii. 9). See CH. IV, 5,§ 1; 7,§1; NR. IX, 13. 

L. 1040-47. O70... °NX. YS. 179b in a shortened form. 
Cp. CH. IV, 8, § 1; ER. XXIII, 5, and parallels. See also Rashi to 
this verse. R. Menachem of Recanate in his Commentary to the 
Pentateuch, p. 39a: Axsvn ‘moans abs pade one enw “ID 
pad sn any Onn ons -nnws Any done wmdsn pon’”an 
421 nbn, after which quotation our text is to be amended. 
The 0” has pal Wwapy nbn on ans AD NYS Nyy 
pn mw oy ony dyer. 

L. 1048-52. man... naa. On this verse F. commences 
again, in the middle of a sentence running thus: j2won nopna 
TosvIY INYO Aw AP PYA ADD jowon AN opp ova) "ww 
yy yw mwyo amd owunw prs nw as ow NT 
worw pro ayn mwynd omen ods ana xdy poyy dy asd 
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omminda nx yy: 2 ond poms inv. Cp. CH. IV, 9, § 1, 
especially the ON MN reading NyWON for pur. F. continues, 
Lean MIO Mme AN. ...W’ANd Pryo nna nad x75 
nynan. See also YS. ibid. for the Sym. MS. Commentary to 
the Machzor: Jryo ane wa wn... 75> omnxe wnaad 
ana mayo nwa pon mdse bey nme nad ann and 
moa) ans nn by ma 55 wos. MH. IV: smn nad 95 
b5 by qbp yas nx anna ans was ommand aa’pn 1d axw ads 
mown nds ‘na qyraeen ov poxn Syn omen by vonsdom mos 
355 5y poder owana mado ana ins oe AN pam nds 
mmx nad + pawn on b> by by gabe ‘“m qann ow obyn 
ms erpy om awa tod an%nd Sun abean pryn nossa nds 
So ome msn obs mpnws mayo onoxa 1d me ann nwNn 
y2yo nna ‘x2 7235 mys An nnw by aby aun, &c. The other 
Derashoth correspond with CH. 

L. 1053-54. nyoind...m. In 1.1054 read jnaxdn instead 
of jnxdm. See Rashi to this verse: *$33n TDW Nin, &. MS. 
Commentary to the Machzor: Nw AM nb> mins PNT BY AD 
py n2’pn ‘ox Jb noms AD TYyN MO NNP'DD... OND 
pow ody may pyan ay abe bad: sy Sax nad omy 
mioann onaxdo mow ova onwa bsp. Cp. Pesikta K., 125 a, 
which is, however, somewhat different. 

L. 1055-59. $235... mB. F. 47:35 apy (I. 1058). YS. 
179b,c. The Derasha on Pmodv ny has probably to be supplied 
by CH. IV, 11, § 2, also relating to Jacob. See also YM.Is. 88 
Mp to this verse: ODN JI Mw WI II MVD on 43 nba pnnay 
omy wast wats. MS. Commentary to the Machzor: npyon nD 
na) wana omy mp Sao omy omen mins ads pminay 
nan adm wat ana synyd cpnyy pyyn ne ar pinay Asppn 
On|N “oy md ar psapp par jor oyd nyy and men ar qowd 
‘nay xd. The 0” to this verse: WT j2 MwD pay. 73AN aT 
pmax 72 mvnd. 

L. 1060-61. onna...p. Fonsi oer... dy ny pp... 
pinnn 7pp. See also YS. ibid. npr to this verse: pn A OWN pyro 
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337 DINM ond ‘xv. MS. Commentary to the Machzor: nypa y> 13 
Sewn odya diya yon ar hyo pp esoa...o¢t par. The »”% 
to this verse: ovoinm ody jaw ppm ny we... dy pomp pT 
DDINM DwIND *D /3M. 

L. 1062-66. omy... nde. F. mn omen ay 49 “a prby 
andy ine yan podin omwyn oa Syne yn qo neo snay ov by 
pyar Sew yn JD NyYV TD yw AA pow AD xds ‘pr ‘b> ww 
mova ome pode x xy we ppm jody omyna joxy ns 
2 oy om ome pode x” one ome and o2d snndew 
omby mma>...00. MS. Commentary to the Machzor: ynby 
nen moo ome paby ees * osm oN) ay oT DTD 
J2 nea oi by ome ap onyna omby wy opr 
NYT Roa pon an aap yin ovsdia omwyn ona dene 
INV PTW 7A por pywAwsy poxy pwr Serum qo. Cp. CH. IV, 
12, § 4, and YS. 179 ¢, with regard to 5x. Perhaps the mwn x4 
&c. have some connexion with this Derasha. 

L. 1067-71. ay... Fe and adyw adnan Sebya avn ar 
mend vasan pron x1 + adynd mwy dea pwn awyo wn oD 
open nytd Sxdya moon bxdyad wai avo m4. See GR. I, 14. 
In a bys to nda (MS. by R. Judah b. Menachem): adnx 03931773 
snd xd) nawd wen noxdos new onan on bebyn. YS. 179 ¢. 

L. 1072-80. wapon... pyo. F. x’... yon ar... yo 
xs amp ney oder mt ns... Op NN 13 anud... 
ams poo mypa ow D2 Nw 4M DT mADA AD OD pyD 
San... Wem ry Syne neetnud open ny qo on ne pain 
Syed ssn 9 Soe xd oman Sse “ow Sypim xn mona Sy xd 
eipoa yaw owns ad pst ann an nxnws. The other 
words are omitted. YM.Is. 35, the whole passage from wry nan, 
and reads (in 1.1074) now Seaw ‘os... MEW jn navn AD 
may ond ann xd own menwsr nbvasn nenws ‘ox ww... IIT 
ominy ons 72 amad aye os ndaw say apn a xde pbiyd 
43) x73 add. The 0” to this verse: Tnyy yon mr ow py 
ma nappy oder nt ney oe pays Sane 13a sand own 
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xdompb poat ann mn memes ev pays Spin Vy Sener wens 
enw MD A mn meow xdse paw meow ww mda new ox 
Swynayy oman oa Sse wyrws qo mbyad awa oa ndaw 
epnyy tds ond abemw asain by x” pay ov po dy *npTN 
4y DOM O32 WIN 2” wpa mM omy menw don. The 
MS. Commentary to the Machzor: non pp ANI oO yd 
any yon Ar Own oD ND DD yO EIT. OMY nYp2 ndav 
DID] ANN AAD MW MBDA pad yo oon... 12 TAOS PNY 
seen on Wen ry Sew ns and pny a’an qo ndmn ap 
ona Ss ss Sepiny in Smo aw Spy Sm aia mdpa by Sy» 
pov Ana mn news Seed “own “nr awa xd poy doe xd 
moby map ond ann xd poem meow rox wx 10d. See 
Tanchuma, ys, § 9. 

L. 1081-87. moo... y. Fo nn... ’sny poo one jxnp 
py ar myxay ovond 6. 87 73 MDa 55 pad nb naan pay 
4a) ppyn 52) wan Soy ney mba... tm ow. «YS. 179 ¢, d. 
See NR. XIII, 2; CH. IV, 16, § 1; Pestkta R.,17b. See also 
mmD Nwny the quotation from the Dyw j2 7 mw, where 
the sentence in CH. finishes "17 S12 ODOM NWP dx Yows wp 
naarpn wbx wan mp Sox ayown ar (cp. %m3, end of myn). 
This would justify us in supplying the passage in our text by the 
content of the next lines. In the said Appendix to F. we have 
on this verse the following passage -—Sown ind mt xa ans 
saw ody pode niad aa’pn ny wan 9’ [NOD ID TD 
» Sy sm py jd PRY) Pow MITIAD YIN) MIND AIL DIN 
$3205 ownow ayaa pootes Sy snsy adn Sy sn wat Sy ons 
(temo) jo mydsr maw ovaN Sy mor 7D ANID INN INN 
» Sw ors 92 DEIN sInw INN wow xa? pase by own is mip by 
n”apn Sy anaaa pya yo nen Sy 9b aww sos an poy onde 15 rox 
PUN AW NOD PMI New Y NN IPR AN 372 ANI npoyy 
open 5 asta ymin anem dio» (1m) 3229 DYDyD ApAA yD 
Mo ’D YP INN wow ND PAYS MOBY WN JI I AD 4 
piney wv wat ‘paw mina npoyy a’apn Sy ona wat by 
wow sav ownbs “a nn “oy piped meena ini Sox wn wat 
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‘ow snr omn poy ody xd sows abn by mp “pb 2) InN 
nan adm wat ay adnd bemw ns npoyw adm bv or any 
moi /D PD INN wow Nas sna dy ‘Aes tN Sin qed 
apn bw pew po ame sir poy ody sw popes by 
Ve ONY PO ow Prov Amd ov pwd rdwmw n/”52 ‘npoye 
wap mp Sox son awyea mowd ind mt a x” ‘na 
wn AyD. pdiyd mannd. See Beth Hammidrash, VI, 150, 151. 

L. 1090-91. DMYD...N. Omitted in F. Perhaps we ought 
to read mum ndwa. Cp. CH. VI, 10, § 1. 

L. rog1-94. jnmay... 87. Fe adap avn ar ay oad) nae oo 
mow mys yyy open voy pram mtn qed obwr api ed 
322 pam yaw qnmy xdy ods aenye an”pad anv ain pdyn and 
jnmp) In. The sense is obscure. See ER. X XXIII, 3, y wndy 
Sy pin na”’pm, but it is quite a different Derasha. Perhaps we 
should read 935 D°N172 YY, referring to pIN) DOW NNN. See 
Chapters of R. Eleazar IV and parallels. 

L. 1094-99. WIN... aN. FL abwan ar ay ye ew’ 
DIPOM AN payO nA ww. AyD oom jed ANT ny 
$5 payS ora ond peaya Smt arin ds payn yoy mim... 
mp py Soy nnn nyawn pin oon niyo mx wad mim ide 
perme ys ov naw. YM.Is. 125, the whole passage from 
w’nw man reading in 1. 1097 payn mm in Nde payn, &. Cp. 
about the nyn2 + the Responses of R. Hai Gaon in the Dp? oyy, 
p- 60a. 

L. 1099, 1100. “NDN... 5 omitted in F. 

L. rroo-1104. END... NT. Fe open... 89 
pip yoo wa Nw ova x”N onine ney eS enn Saws 
yoo Sx Sys wraw nea S57 12 pear po2a2 van mina any na 55 
snow sy jmnaoinnp ond yonr Seed... pena Snes ydyor 03 
nbpxa pawy onx. Cp. CH. III, 4, § 2, and parallels, $> yyapna 
Swot Syw Sew, &c. It is not impossible that the two Derashoth 
have some connexion. 

L. 1105-41. sap xdy.. 87. Fo macnn > cnn x5 
iMdy pynan open mbdner myer paew pew Sswew mara 2d 
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posnon om ‘minx *> smn Sees mpnn ‘ow avn Now ys tyow 
pw md nnnaa nbnom... mewn nx par pos jd ayay opp 
pby and owAY TIN ION PA nN pSar Ssqw and ax asIAD 
yay ot mde asim poy wesw ap ovpd asior poy poo pao 
ma Sywed wys mambaw qass aim aa epr “9 ‘ox onyown poy 
moy wae pyow payn ado an npn ms nowd wy an J> nD 
nse mand poy Sew pos ayy odor tt ae pony sbi) ae 
azn ims 55 ney mds any wax ox a Seray ponn ons 
+b mvay opm ayn am owen xdobisy astd oder hin saw 
soy ede own DE Pwo + ps3 mwnn Ad toy) x2 NIM DD’ 
nnx mw xds ms nein muna Soy ween nap ns ey ayy anna 
ppm Sy tor ow ond wy ynenw anne nnnps poxm win 
anna ma $515 Senay pd oS xa wom ony mins 9D enna ‘pw 
ayy oy ow mp.onpd * * * xby sy pwnd Sn ne aw ow a onpd 
ons in odeaw> ood yin open ond sow by adn wre “a9 day 
pdera papa * * * mon vada vant pons yn aerate pend pot 
s959 sa29 yond in Syed aw my Ad 2wy orpon oD nysw 
** * pm oma onda) “A Ny Oy mo * * * Nyy OIOM * * * mon 
my * * * 49) AY OneMdD ANDI Dy “2” AD OMpPd rayd1 MOAN) sh 
momen iy mavzo $3 paz ym wy Sw ana Sy may mozro 
Dy pan ny yp open * mbaxaw ar wand pow Sse» day prva boy 
Seow cana pov now in ‘oy an onpd naan apo Sw ns aye 
‘yoy aso mo onpd un ndiawd port jm naan NDS MN INDY PD 
syd ox nnna 2v my ovpd app aim xb pSbenn om + yby yon 
Soyay JID An ond oy oypam: pono om ond aywy nnaa 
pon yy wor Aryans web san ova am xdy ow pr pa yenmd 
mene xy ynepa inty da) mp Nes NAW IID ANS WED Tay 
soy 42) pow npdnoy mx2wn. YM.Is. 89 has the whole passage 


(till onyown, 1.1131), having among other variations Nov }2 pyrw 
in]. 1116. Aan my ond pony numdaw I in L113. Sew 
Dona oan Ax nnd) AWE pIoay oon ONY nN nnd PyyD 
WEN ON ovdunway, l.1116-17. AWW for AY, l.1120. See the 


1 Asterisks here, as elsewhere, indicate a lacuna in the MS. 


VOL. VIII. x 
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mw ‘pr in Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, III, 70; but there is 
no real parallel to this Messianic apocalypse. 

L, 1141-51. 209...8. F. nvoway nywa... Yep x4 
aysyn mpbnoa sbw sy + pyoye qwy mye or Seen mpdnps 
by aria Syn ‘n yaa on wv w> jnand wr ase asd Inwn asp 
man ynpyn) nan jnap. The rest is omitted, commencing again 
l. 1170. See Pestkta K., 114 b, and ARN. XXXIV and parallels. 
YM.Ps, 328: Myer 13 nYDvA Mponow Aywa say xdv rnp wT 
7 nxswn mpbnos Sona nbyn nx mw coyny p> DoyD Mwy 
nad... man ynap by anon Syn ‘na naa... “an. aad ‘xa aan 
‘ams msn w%p2 aind naron joy marr Sy ay) ‘a ns one; WDD 
woo... me dy maw aw ‘saw aad Amina joy qx nin by ayo 
6. eA Oy pews... 227 7990 ANID Naw nw. npr to this 
verse: mAndyw sy ayy myoow mype “np 1D A’... NPA NI 
soy xdy yn andyy ans onnd. 

L. 1152-53. mana... ‘88D. Perhaps we should read 
minds. See Jerushalmi Shabbath, 8b. The MS, Commentary to 
the Machzor: 33” * DANI DYDIAD Wy OAD IID Nd RD 
yswy nysdon 55 wa Arsen npdmow js oMOwn NYD WTI 
wapon na. Cp. nan ANT NNN, § 23 AY!WIA... TD NIP NI 
na’pn wpa, &c. &e. 

L. 1153-60. 133m" ,..8%. YM.Is. 95, from w’AY naa 
reading pry (for joy) 1.1155: MP3 By mo Onna pon bp 
my ay yon yoann 52 Sand yy vay’ an oy mio aa”pa. 
See Pestkta R., 160b, and ER. XVIII, 15. 

L. 1166. Read xby instead of by. The whole passage (from 
1. 1161 to the end of 1. 1168) is very corrupt. See GR. XLIII, 5. 
The NNWINT NNO to the Machzor: DwO WI wT snyawa 
snyd mown ox aya Sew wot pop + owp ‘pom VD 
sobo wnyawn mzsy tox mpd eos... open me wind ad 
ane vy ane ToS aby meds nrpnd youd mown onenyy 
mw poy dx odor ne Asay ow ov omaNo td mx min onyds 
qo pmmand sb away owsr? ry an 15 ede mininn 55 aww 
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pnyawn mssy tox 725 mvndy oped pred ovmny. In the MS. 
Commentary the passage occurs in a shortened form. 

L. 1169-76. 133,...°. F. wei * * * py) ana nN pnw 
arodndn ymynp py ompd ndiyd pon aan sinw mye ip ons 
mux... Maron, whilst 1. 1176 is omitted. YS. 180c the same 
Derasha. In the above-mentioned Appendix to F, however, we 
read to these verses: 3173 Seenund my DADDY Ar ID OND WwW 
yD TWN Ada3 AID Dy ANd mwyd on Sy omdy vdow + mon 
PRv yp Ain ina yw “a mndy ey ‘now Anded me naw 
soma menad sowis 33 ypr 3320 ow yr aD abs neyd os 79 
px ya sei pdyn ymaw aan Sy nywip des ovdndn yniynp + own 
xdo> amo mn 9 ¢ abaya po apys nw’ yon ox Inxs ania An 
odin Sow ayo xn pda po apy? ea “7 edna ans bed minnwn 
Ny1D ANN Da Jy. mrvnw ond © nym rsp Sy xdy oN 
pox Sy ory yoy ¢ aya Wren Dwew 3 An bw oon dn 
nya $93.95 paw od ayn ory os mn ow Syne enon bs ov 
Sw oper Sy ose ovpadm onan ibe DD (pes ¢ may yD OND 
DIN 32D OAMDNA oss 2dna myn + invexd psa ns poy an 
‘wan ppiney adna pany yaw ns dee 8° adm omy oad 
oynpa mda ovnan mays wnd + ment wns yds neds by mize 
pa Sse yor niyo mada ibs pew yminay + mmbdn ibe 
INN WN MD ANwN TD | aA4yA Ynd im mean (POA) OM 
WN NTMIN NNT DIN 1D) WD WN AY wowD AYD N33 wy naw 
an npn wrap ayn ose yniwe * tan Sy ony np ade sno 
+ movina Sy may on ads en 1 NT NNT DIN 1D) * WED ON 
Yaa may or wenna odo snr eds + myn myn 525 poy 
soy YP AX mr oaD nad wn + ywnn a iw ney yyp * 5A” 
nwa iney nywa rp ime Sy pspyn « masin Sy intny ww 
awa App. ANws ynxo Sy any snd pads ine + 
nNy nyw2 ovony yoy D3 INN NywI DYPNND 1°n * AYDNI 
‘wv yoo iny’D yn an Syn ynsn yenm ars are Despre ma 
wv ans Syn jon yer. The npr to this verse: 1995 ny x4 
mown ws ov wdy. See Mechilta, 35a; CH. V, 11, § 2; 
12,§ 3; 14,§1; Pestkta R., 35a, b, and parallels. See also Sifre, 

xX 2 
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135 b; and GR. XCVIII, 10, with regard to A1M abn. See also 
Rashi to these verses, and Targum to verse 13. 

L. 1177-84. YS... 708. F. nano 7 uv ws Tn 70 mw 
nev xox avn xdy aby ment op saw omap Saws yaw ann nnn 
sw pny sia ny iad sy... wen ae pa aad sy st + ayy 
Wan sy mvdys mos prop 10) wy on by wayd may “ny po ow 
Sw ap ovpds wd pny son anno an Sy sy aa obya ns snow 
4) meay ‘ny 9. YS. 180c, nodbwh .,, mx (1. 1178-80). 
Torath Kohanim, 45¢, offers a partial parallel. Our Midrash must 
have been the source of Rashi in Gen. iv. 4, YN AID sobn 
(cp. Berliner’s edition of Rashi, 183 a, note 5), as well as of the 
0S to that verse. See Beth Hammidrash, III, 24. 

L. 1185-87. pom... Fed sy ytd oon manna... oN 
DpMOD AYAY DYD wyYyD xbw pix 2D. Perhaps our Derasha 
is meant as a protest against Mrdrash Tillim, c. 45, according 
to which the verse here speaks of ATwN bya. See also CH. VI, 2, 
§ 1, p»pyyn ne pod. 

L. 1188-89. ON... me’. F..,. mvp Sep ayono... mm 
Jyw * ay pA ASIN InP, &e. See above, 1. 1018. 

L. 1190-94. 20... rw. Fo odmany owp... pw 
pow? Saxo mnewS map + ndondy myeyd odman any + pana Smixd 
pnts piads pia “ow im vyan paw padsd towns oye * ovddnd 
p2dad dem od mds mw ies mos) oN am ws mn adn ap 
ap aAvyn xd myn xd ova pry. YM. Is. 216, the whole passage 
from w’ny nF, reading in 1. rrg1 pdnan ny 4 pndis enw 
nrpw> opm ond rnyn sy Saxd. Rashi to this verse gives 
the same Derasha. Cp. Mishnah Kinnim, III, 6. 


L. 1195-97. 12DDO,.. Owe. See Rashi to this verse, who has 


the same Derasha, and more complete. 

L. 1198-1208. m>5ny,,. nx. F. ndwws non snoy sen nine 
onnpdy onpnnm xds oss ion bx awe 6’ pdm ne awn 
madwen ns pd sds idee awa xd ov oon nna pass man 
‘omy onenm wp2snay payin orden wey * oye nee ards Saabs 
nonbow awend pn sy omnes pam pb wy ome ym 
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mis soy ods wun mw saan mney xd an adoy + aw 
ow mwon Saws ones aod + mp Sy mann nad yp nme amy 
WIWD | PW! We OMA on” xox Na Nd Ow She Sow 
pnd sow o> non my NT DY ON AT PANT aT eA AWD oad 
42) men tr 725 Sp awy ow Sew nodip aynen ody ap ado. 
The passage is defective and may be partly corrected by the 
parallel in N3’N, c. 29 (cp. YS. I, 123). 

L. 1209-10. MwD,..%. F. mwon mbi. YS. 180 d, § 991, 
reading Mwnn nba. See above, 1. 1090. 

L. 1211-13. Ddyd...8. FF. a mona ma mada ap x5 
axa svn men mab absnws 72 Noms pea yn asady mon d3b3 
wrompa ndiyd. YS. ibid. 

L. 1213. F. wa na’paws. YS. ibid. 

L. 1215-19. OPA... NT. «OF. aona anen an mons... 85 
bs xb 5”y5 pre orpysyn pe good ar Sw sey an xb asad 
saad ny 7pm Jo... 295m) Ann ae yweyn vad Sapny ooN 
povwa nx. YS. 180d, 181, partly. The »” to this verse 
gives the 2nd and 4th 87; whilst npn has mppwon nxt 1D NI 
yay aad po ew anyd ar er mind yay Oy Minn INTwD. 
See LR. XXX, 2, and parallels. 

L. 1220-22. nbo... 5x. F. na amiss yay apy ar... Sx 
moo mynaw “ow ws maxd nna aniow I ovaw>. YS. 18ra 
partly. See Zorath Kohanim, 112¢, and the Commentary of the 
V’aN7 to the passage. 

L. 1222-27. myo...879. F. tbemow... Sew 08... 5 
m2 wopniwe Sxnw q>¢ yayao wd inwpm os am max a * nad 
39D WMD yA IPN) YO MN AND Nd 1D AAD ID YoY 7 + DD 
by AUN IMIS NYO NIT IT WeyD * Dy NW NIA od. NOY 
ims Ia ppd wNX oA. ‘ow ome pron Jo* * * 4D pow 
myo Sw nym nix im any. YS. ibid. rn 2nd rwspnawn 
Lodo byw np... ma 13 DY WR... DIM? DIM) OD 
myn Sy myo ne omy ox of ta. Cp. CH. VI, § 11 
(12) Wx AMY 9), and the Y’mnm wip. See Aruch, s.v. Yb 2. 

L. 1228-33. pw>...>. F. 93 1’R... apy ar anne... Xd 
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*** omayn... 5aa modo... pypon wb asin... x23. MS. 
Commentary to the Machzor : wes ny xo way wrIMs NIT I 
ty ay’pn > ayn pom yenm sos nd baw apy ar onew 
xan ‘5 Sy yann wddy pwd 55 by wen nancy avn... vad 
min nbn odnay. Cp. GR. LXX, 8. 

L. 1234. F. pipon ndsw> reading ‘PY. Cp. CH. VI, 12; ER. 
XV, 12. 

L. 1236. Read 1) ‘nyt 85 x5 urging also the word ma270. 

L. 1237. F. owen noxdnd Syne ysnanw, which must of course 
be corrected into 1353nIw. Cp. ER. XLVIII, 6. 

L. 1238. F.nata pane ‘sw 5”yd aw’. The 0” to this verse: 
DNIWwD NBN ON) IND ‘oy No wp? 725... 34D NIP? DAMIN 
4) M27) DIM. The order of these Derashoth in F.is: 5x7 
noxdo.... apy ara... aT a See ke... oD Ya 
nad mnyd... jawon. 

L. 1239-40. Tn... 3. -F. yma oypom ond odend... mw. 
See CH. VII, 1, § 1. 

L. 1240-48. ones 6. 4. OF. one aw cw ods 5 
niyyt ysbay yaa arn ar noydy nynad onnn pony modwa 
hay ae wo Sy qd snxa ows p> “ow cyds 9° nt 
may yt by nen adn ane yerds Sw ot ar ovnnn nbn 
aya ova soy So mam x * mone NBO ow oMDD 
yer mind mon mano syd pony jay ads owed ‘ox Dyers 
yy syns ine yerds Sen ids Sw et ar xa ayn qin at + mapnd 
pina sinw ovbwax Sw. Some partial parallels may be found in 
ER. XL, 3 (ef. parallels). See also Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, 
II], 16, 72; VI, 115. 

L. 1249-53. mwa...mo. F. oda vdee odyoa pope wy an 
Sew om dn yr noe... TON Ou wD OWN) DDD INIpIWY 
wow ana... why oy ws menor sora orders phys miag 
4) pds. Cp. CH. VII, 2, § 1. 

L. 1253-56. “oy... 8. F. Syso aan pons... 4 
4a) 025 xd axa tyaon xd ond ‘ows van by dina. 

L. 1256-58. own... 8. Fe na”pn dyoa poye wey a 89 
SN PON PY AWyD * ON Awyo? Sy na as na Swed row 
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oyan awynd mn. Cp. CH. ibid. § 3; Sukkah, 49a. See also 


above, 1. 547. 

L. 1259-60. DIWWwI... Tw. F. p32 wow oD, .. FW 
‘pons ndp 43 yon Jinn oon ne ppdonw JrqD porn mony 
Day DPA DwIwa AND DONA Noy P32 Ww a7 SyeS_2 p15 
DWNT O'ND DIY PROM Don Dn. See Sukkah, ibid. See 


also CH. VII, 3, § 3, and parallels. 
L. 1261-64. pwora.... TY. F. anya yen Says jay 


myyd porno jw oonn yn dN pana mona yey primp 
vo mada Sas yas orand ya 733m pyyy jay ap yy DIN psd 
pyord oOMyY ADD AND) INI WNIT OW ’y mw pradm. Cp. 
Rashi to this verse: ,,. poadn Suma... man nowy... TN 
may yoy soayay andy avyy poada ayy oma oar eta ons 
pwns wv ona ADs A. Cp. NR. XIV, 4. 

L. 1265. F. penad nvnd pony. See CH. VII, 6, § 1. 

L. 1266-71. 19...879. Fon Se mds aby nm. 5 
Seweaw omym odin qo ¢ n2”’pn 7a oy opnn dy any Spa 
mr... a) Ow aN apy... ox Tp * OMY DIppAD am... 
pros ‘eepnd 4 ovo py bw Suow nvm mn. Cp. CH. ibid, 
and parallels; Zanchuma, B. myn, § 2. See also YS. I, 243¢ in 
the name of the Yelamdenu. Some Derasha is missing here about 
Abraham, which may be supplied by the said parallels. 

L, 1272-83. fo"... Jom. F. Saw an ar aon 2 JM 
may ow nay ants nyo mys 7215 “ox ynavd monn maw 
UN DNIN NIN DW AD snaY N75 * YMIWNIWD ANNI Ny jw 
sas bya pp mm ody ndnn yaw dan pp ya bs cow an ona 
ana tm ai 1d ame oippny 2 amo oda qo pp 9’ + Sand 
Sax + pap 1d ynay adnan mn sin yma 55 by wsdem wax on 
‘pms mop ndaa qo pins anny nd xdx ym ime pdr jroo 
Sam psy om penn dy Sonn bx npn 5” + ynnn dan ana 
amsar mand mene pp pp ‘x2 Ja5¢qanny aan yy ‘non oon 5% 
sat ‘x2 Jd phyo ovnny 13 by xd dan by wt 13 Jae mpn 
pos Sv wan dam pp Sy nan ns dy ans an pw nee. 
See GR. XXII, 8, 9; CH. VIII, 1. In 1]. 1281 read yaw for 
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ja2wv. Perlia,s we shuuld iead jo33 Sw yn nad Sam pp pa ap. 
Perhaps the Derasha with regard to bxw has some connexion with 
the x5 given by Rashi to 1 Sam. xx. 30. 

L. 1284-86. nywonn.,.. UX. F. ranws JD INpwn... UX 
mpwn pared pron ann pany panpwn Syn ow one paoin 
menonn xbx. See CH. VIL, 11. 

L. 1286-90. 3719... 0. F. anyo too qew bm 2a ow 
soy maw pyew xoxoonw an oar ada sar ome 55 me mp 
4) ‘Ams ‘Ams nye my to andy mi ony aw. Rashi 
to 1 Kings xix. 25: purw NIP TDD AND NI wn’Y WIND IDYD 
ywoyy wnn meow maw yen xpsd wor 55 mxnny pp any dy 
anpty aby. 

L. 1291-96. menben,.. asd. F. in ow onesa.. . md 
ANWNT AD MIND MND PRI pPowond jm) ANI mwa * * * myn 
mow) Tew ainsn omdy Aor ows mmw Tdad odio orxw opr 
+ mondy sdya ade 75 yt ns ins ow... II AMD ON... 

L. 1297-1303. ow... F.93 x m na oe 
pix sas mm pm pea owe apy ber awyo bey pis 
voy Vx ov So aynne dyy* ada nas pam pty Sen neyo by 
ox ised pv on ede: gin ae Send nad sow xa mdse in 
ond xox peso px pee one xd) oon ned ann mds ans 
%S wp vd mow oe a amd Nay oN OP 7’ TN) OD WAY 
35 omy per od pen any %S mowy ont nen. Probably 
we have to supply after nD, 1. 1299, the rest of the verse, 
especially > ‘n32¥, which means the buried ones, whilst y3*nnb is 
probably an allusion to 0% nnb. 

L, 1304-1305. mv... %. See Exod. ER. I, 22, "ox pan 
mee pn’ w”’y mm piopm 55. Cp. also the Targum to this 
verse: NNN ‘OYH Joy pp" ‘1. Cp. CH. VIII, 2, mr ox na 
‘2D, and above, 1. 351. 

L. 1307. Read AND 4393. 

L. 1309. F. nynad pyny pnw on ond axno yawa. YS. 
182 a, the whole passage. Cp. also the Mw ‘pp (Jellinek’s Beth 
Hammidrash, II, 72). 
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L. 1310-19. md... 2D. Fo nee sew od ben...) 
nan annax by sxe na’pad od ames a0 Ja Jaa Sy nw 5”x1 
nyod pM MN AWD AY AY! oma ‘ow AYN “9 PNY Mann 
pambay.. . Py payne yar See syd sapno pyn arm + Seed 
DYN PAN NN PY HPD AYA MIPY OM DYDD ANY ONeAI b>) 
ann yasay qnady aban nee jox yndan any cps od... 
mya ndano. YS. 181d (§ 993), shortened. 

L. 1320-23. po... 20w. F. yo spy oN apa... ww 
by mana 1$$a poenaw qrna pyr Sy oma * pen jo ’n qxdo 
ow x” ¢ DID waN pays mn Nd 72 ow ona per ow Sy yy 
sym by omina ond Sas (bin) pm snow awe ‘ow on Sy nna dino 
mana avyo 55 nx (inonm) xno on dy yy ‘mda Jot 
40) DON b5 syd wap pry nx Aw ‘wv. More correct are the 
readings in YS. ibid. n’apn JANY TIAN ND My... OMIND wow’ 
apy’ NN 3M INIT apy. See GR. LVI, 7, with regard to pny’. 
Cp. also CH. VIII, 6, 2, with regard to p>an. See also ywyn’b WAN 
54 b (ed. Kritoschin). 

L. 1323-27. ‘yr... my. F. onxw mans AN my... Ay Dd 
7773 wn... ody Aa’pA wan mo wy... dew ne nx”pn 
‘DN DIY Tw NT ow OMwE Sy a ANT ADDI THIN jNI “9 DMD. 
YM. Is. 80, the whole passage from w’’ny nn. 

L. 1327-32. nvpa... nep.  F. nbs “nd... Seen ae 
[Ow NIT DD pyoT maw youd aw dn wpa pow... maya 
YON) NwWpsa My wpIn A”’apn S’x12 mm noe ody > IN mprnd 
ampin Sy indvan poy one par ponds ‘nee’ wom. See CH. I, 6, 
§ 1, with regard tox. Cp. also PR. 42b, 151 a, and YS. II, 43a. 

L. 1333-39. monandw... meen. F. vy nan NDD.. . ERT 
wr owe penny 9 ome avon 9 add enter ww Sere ane avn 
mona yosn 55 nv 55 mse ainnd Sxmaxd men anew... nn 
nnn 101 dnd ind nw. YM.Is. 79, the whole passage from 
wn’y nan. YS. 181d, from mv to wxd. Meaning not clear 
to me. 

L. 1341. F. owen ‘2a dy nbwanp. Perhaps we ought to read 
pon x”y noun. See ER. XII, 4, and CH. III, 11, § 1. 
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L. 1342-43. mn... 8. F. vay par myo nan aay 
mMnA NN AID. See Sobah, 21 a. 

L. 1343-45. ..  877. Fe prea ny ow 3 ds, 7 
pwrya, &e. Cp. Midrash Mishle, VII, 31. 

L. 1345-48. wpon...0N. F. jn mn ox... WX In’ ON 
NON (ID TWEN ON DONS ‘NIANY AIAN Ina pn b> nw OW... 
na $> ns ee im ox 8” oem ns men condo omdy wen 
on Sx ma Sw pmax avyy apmna Susd aweax ow “0 ina 
23D OAD ny ov “A ows Npy ‘nd mam ow 72M IPO ‘ym 
ons poqad See by imps prenn pimy mynd oma by ya 
oyna wenn ows. The first Derasha here, which is defective, 
seems to be a corrupt extract from the Derasha to our verse given 
in Midrash Tillim, XV, § 24. Cp. CH. VIII, 8, §1, and Midrash 
Ruth at the beginning. Cp. also Targum. In the last xt he urges 
the word )n‘3. 

L. 1349-55. OPN... mins. F. ana op... minx 
moms xd) ovays mpty mona ayyyw ad pe omen 43. maw 
Sy rt oar maymad na sary ova ominyd avy: ap ow and 
DP’nN j3 y543. All the rest is omitted. See CH. VIII, 9, § 2. 

L. 1356-59. myn... on. F. 15 wow tned Swy... on 
meay nos Sy we pa ww ry Sy opon gd Sinn an by an 
may tnd 97S sow pra ja we a pa crys ndiar in + paw 
noon bax yay nde ex ya px may Sax pon inde ome yby aw 
may apan yd yma aN mI”pA NK IPN. Meaning obscure. Cp. 
GR. XXIX, 2: py’py myyoa ann 5s os avn ndt pe. 

L. 1360-63. ody... moun. Iw) apne. =F. ban... oN 
ops 93 vw’ o'O9N 3N. This is the answer to the accusation in 
the preceding verse. The last three verses (1. 1349-63) seem to 
form one Derasha. Cp. CH. VIII, 9, § 2, and the "nD wrrD to 
that passage. 

L. 1364-68. “0 BI... O99. F. pon dyaa andwd ava poo 
Sya 900 ew mya may “noon > oy pr spew Sew nos Ww oD 
wom DMD OAD D7 OM Dy In ow ONDA On mdy way pon 
sayam mdnd$ anno abiay moan miwy dx pmo pron 'ny ins 
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pdnn 1359 7505 xb ora 75 xd + andy 9b abn wed Sw ms 
nbinw yoy am ary me ood onsen aby mbwaw a”apn 
odenny nx avin 533 abae) syx2012). YM. Is. 105, the whole passage 
from w”’AY NIN agreeing on the whole with the printed text, but 
adding: Synwe 15 yexy p22 ya oyay avn mr ADS Ab wD LN 
MN OND “wv ann AOD 171d NOX YN VY OND AON Iedy poo 
yo. The 0” to this verse: imi2dnd van ryNoo139 mr ADD AS 
noo Abs nyry Sy yaa wane ndwr ams ate’... Dv AbN. 
See Rashi to this verse: p13 by JOD NYPD oneyo w”AY enID’ 
nyadon jaw bon. See CH. VIII, 9, § 1, and Targum to this 


verse. 

L. 1369-73. snyyoen.. .Nawyn. F. enw 5 9 O33 navn 
YN Nyon pa pawy Sew Jo nine me pa mop md ans 
seype'n Topd pwd onan * nN aNd 3 In TDW AI”pA Rw 
‘PONY §DI Mw) pOYY W|I N IPO PRyID JAY oAMTOdM DONA dN 
ond rns yard joyy Ea mre * oxy yaa mada poyy yaa wT 


srynwn ppd pawpn oman ny’pn. See CH.VIIL, 11, §1; 12, § 1. 
MH. IV: mbya mn pa AIP mod mov enw 739 1 3 NIwA 
Prp> Dw OMAN * OMINN WI Naa AN IDI 72”pA (7X) “ON J>"Bd 
PITD WS W|I NPD povmo inw onvyadmy ovwsn bx oyown 
aaa 5322 Syneed apm cee * posy pa nye mada wy D2 
pan sos 725 Sy any nad wad onme onxy anno msn 
syynun ppd own. 

L. 1374-85. nye... ma. F. me nx omen onen x5 
pad sox) “at onsen ond ina asin poy voy nye o now 
sn nay mow orsdpn ana gored Sy mynd xdv nonin *d pow 
NT M2 * OYyIs ym AA PD DD Sy ae NID WIN AN OAD 
11 Seow ns 5$p5 nyds ne pda sew ov next Sew naa ma 
np S53 Seow nee vdaen * pony ar cinxo onwda) Dapp DIN Tw NIT 
$5 mse pds phoy mdy ayy ama Syn’ * odin ovopnn ids 
p’o~na ime ons tne S25 ova pede abs ond ina wy ‘bibs 
xe ynend aninn b> one ene sen avn Bb * wy emda yaw 
ma %> asa pbad pyds roxy ova nos Seem nas ma 1 m3 
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8 72 Mavs Abym maya andy may ows “ox mn ayy 
nyow) ‘nban xany “12 maps nbysy minpa max. YM. Is. 74: 
m3 ‘Ox A ANN AWD NID M3 4A NT M3 w’AY NIN 
nx 5595 nyda nx pba rsew ov snow: Sern a2 ma 
ows mp boa Sane ns doen cine onwder paps one 2 Saw 
wd np S53 “aur nse doen pony ar cineo onda * oyds ar pspp 
nx mpdy pny nde ayy ama Seana ces + penn padan 
sedyn way ordenn imo tnx tnx 535 ae and inn wy mds do 
yrand vanan b> ms en ae avn qed wy. The meaning is 
obscure. Perhaps we have here a satire upon certain of the Roman 
emperors who maintained themselves on the throne by bribing 
the legions. 

L. 1385-89. wwoda...8%.  F. aya noe 1 m3 84 
yomx avd manon payd tn ody oe vdym some mx nya inna 
ovdenny wax pwd naron od ans. The Derasha of nN 3 
(Il. 1387-88) is omitted. 

L. 1390-96. DONT... 8. Foon now yt m3 9 
ovtndn mix mee Nin on ayy ones npn abaow 55m onan 
Sy ymx mma pys me 72 Nay * sar panos wads wy 
mio yonny pnds nx msm wy ovpotna ayds abyy am on 
own $s prove yay odes sanop aenm wms moby + m0 
“STNDP tea Ms wan wy oMadnm ayds: adyy aDnaw own 
77 -™M3 ION NIA Ayy Aw Sy edema npn avup ada: wn 
3. With regard to Menachem, see Jerushalmi Chagigah, 774; 
Babli ibid. 16b; ARN. 24a Perhaps we have here some 
reminiscence alluding to the events recorded by Josephus, Bell. 
Jud. Il, c.17. If we could assume that Ananias (=)n or pny) 
was in some way mixed up with the execution of the zealot Judas 
we might correct our passage in the following way: "NT M3 84 
orn 53 ono Sy DAN ANAS 12 Dy wd JA PMX... 
mms (ono Sy) mwa mv ne rnm ayds aby (pnd) A 
inby ny, &. &e. ONIN is perhaps a corruption from §‘0IN 
or ‘DY (WIN. 
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ADDENDA, 


The following passages from the Scriptures, wrongly quoted in 
the Agadath Shir Hashirim, are here corrected according to the 
Masoretic text. 

L. 9g. abe ‘n py vw Ezek. xxxvi.20.—L. 98-99. nd3 ‘nine *2n325 
Song of Sol. iv. 9 —L. 103. Sew" mea mysay “7 DID *d ov Is. v. 7.— 
L. 107. 1'ndx Mw ‘xv ibid. Ixi. 6.—L. 110. pox Sy wae 3 
mo’ Amos ix. 6.—L. 11g. mon nbsy ones ‘xv Hos. x. 11.— 
L. 144. Swe weap prs ‘ny ow Ts. Ix. 14.—L. 144. NWI OW 
raw moyy ada oder me ibid. Ixv. 18.—L. 175. NWI DT WN AD 
ibid. lvii. 16.—L. 181. Pads ‘na sop Sx 1D Deut. vi. 1g. —L. 188. 
wtpr wy aber Dan. iv. 10.—L. 189. Ssaw 99 ‘a ax 9 Is. xliv. 6. 
—L. 189-90. The words from DX to "nnd have to be cancelled ; 
see Is. xlv. 15.—L. 191. pin ods Jer. 1. 34.—L. 257-58. 
symvoyyd npen rw onn mip Prov. iii. 8—L. 269. mm nx MM &e. 
Gen. xxvii. 57.—L. 281. °31) T¥Y AIM &c. Amos iii. 1.—L. 335. 
yaxn mxdo aindnny Hab. iii. 3.—L. 357-58. Sxwey jr wes mM 
yo ya 35a Nd) 420 Syneed paw 93 m8 Ow 1 Sam. viii. 1, 3. 
—L. 404. my ova jn ny bax Seow 29) Exod. xvi. 35.— 
L. 415. yd wow yyod pyre mp oa on by mn &. Ps. evi. 
7, 8.—L. 440. ‘ns Sx nawey xa naty: Exod. iv. 18.—L. 504. Read 
pawn for pawn Jer. ix. 22.—L. 603. jnsd ays xb om Jud. xvii. 
12.—L. 607. my pen mwa ond nyaw pea &e. Ezek. xvi. 49. 
—L. 615. noon dyxd mies Prov. xxiv. 7.—L. 635. Down ne &e. 
Deut. xxviii, 12.—L. 721. ody ns ond anraxi &c. Is. lv. 3-— 
L. 736. The woid ns is not in Is, xxxix. 6.—L. 748. IN NN ‘7 
nnd Ps. cix. 13.—L. 749. roa mddp ibid. cix. 18.—L. 763. 
ApryaA nay &e. Is. xxxii. 17.—L. 873-74. ANY PPYO oN VypA 
wa Np wow mrp Is. xi. 25.—L. 891. sya ‘m7 by Saree pym 
‘a ymoy Sew 1 Sam. vii. 9.—L. 897. prw> apty way Is. lix. 17. 
—L. 972. 13703 (IN NN 73% 2 Chron. viii. 4.—L. 981. Opn 
RD on pwn Exod. xxvii. ro—L. rot. man by “a naa 
2 Chron. vii. 3.—L. 1026. mean dyo vox sat dpm ne yoo 
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ap maya ps Sy wwe &. Num. vii. 89.—L. 1073. bowie ‘ot nN 
maapyo mt Is. iv. 4.—L. 1096. nN ppyo snywyn Is. xli. 17.— 
L. 1145-49 have to be corrected according to the readings given 
from YM. Ps. to these lines —L. 1158. 39 py not onal pron dip 
Is, xiii, 4.—L. 1183. ANyI by yy ow by Is. xxxi. 4.—L. 1271. 
yon apron by aby Deut. xxxii. 49.—L. 1287. pur ady 
smn wm 55 nx np pvnyy 359 1 Kings xiv. 25.—L. 1289-90. 
ns np» mpd Son ney qdon ma nye ney /7 nea ny me mph 
anim ‘mn 55 ibid. xiv. 26.—L. 1327. “Oy? OVA NT AYN Is. x. 5.— 
L. 1346. MAAN Na PA b> ne WN in’ ox Song of Songs viii. 8. 


L. 1-5. MS. Cambridge Add. 04. }> ‘aan andy aa ann 9 
xyow Sy orn 3 33 pw yor DY po”ma pyaa mad nr 
ams yw pedwo ymow nvbwo ‘pr by ine en’ etna 
sn Dw oma. MS. Or. 1481 (British Museum), 4b: ody ADB 
sonore Dhyd Sap san nya aby w’awm prop spn b> 5% 
32D) JUD BOND “ow MDA an Ar inyw. 

L. 10. Read m302 for ma3%03. 

L.195-201. ..,.MyVw wy we have to add to the authorities allud- 
ing to the mye” nww the v5 whose commentary to w’’nY commences 
with the passage: 12 Sa sim ad on pwda ros and way 
na’pn by INIY ANS OT NWI AY DIVAN DAWN AAI Dw 
‘ad soo “oy pray AIT Nw Nv ANN p/n ON TOD *D pyyD 
beer Sw inser na”pa Sy ynay ew ANN NT yr Nw TEN 
Dy) FAN NT DY yn ow. In the commentary to wn’w, attributed 
to R. Saadyah (in the wwe ’3), we read: Ay”’pn “yt ‘3 noNn Sax 
83 OND NNT Myer ime war wd TT NAW send NO TEN ow 
Senuy mea mixay ‘n p1>. With regard to the authorship of this 
commentary, I will only notice here that it seemed to me identical 
with the Arabic commentary contained in MS. Or. 1302 (in the 
British Museum) which is attributed to R. Saadyah. This is the 
impression made upon me by the numerous Hebrew quotations to 
be found in it. But the matter could only be decided by Arabic 
scholars, who may take my opinion for what it is worth. In the 
bp beg. MAY AMIN wA’Y (Cp. Zunz’s Ly. d. Syn. Poesie,-p. 668), 
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I find also among the scriptural verses cited in it the verse from 
Is. Vv. 1, NI TVWR &e. 

L. 351-52. The following extract from the 0” to wn’w will be 
found interesting: , D\POI DYPINT OY NYY ID... TOY Pun jow NI 
yordes 12 Seyow “1 Saw ews iddn pas pen nemp Sy rwnew 
Myl pPawy ONXyD) Aye mado 3 pypDIpA saw WnD 13 m3 
3’en ms and sa qb ed oxany ody: nopa miadna ponin pawn 
iM PSI DIN 33 MDD INN NUP yp’ AW pomNNA MpyiNn fd)... 
xdw pinnan Any yoy MA mwWaM minwd “ya yoy nw Pninaws 
xy AY OMIA AMA wow apr ANd y+ mn va ne “7 Ddyyd adn 
$20.06. 83 PD ATA 9 PDN ATA AA ANNI NYT ONds DraMy 9 
M32 NYY INVN NX MIA ANA NIN now y7”9 bw nn owry 72 
yy Ps pom op Sw pordsp peny yay’ py mm etn 
eee TIN FD INT FD)... TITY PON MIO IMENT AW ’3 Jind 
mxo 43 wap) 82 Sy 7 NNN DY, Miyo3 TIN AAW p_ID “9 j>) 
may sae 9 p>) A ays MENYD) ADIINI poowAd > Ow? 
MIA IND by wana) ovonn n-xwy. It seems, however, that 
these passages formed a part of another Midrash to Song of Songs. 
Thus we read in the DSN) ONIN “DIN TT, 80a: w’’AY WITDI 
avyo wes pans mindy eat by andnna andy ae Snnnw 
IMS FWY OV INN NIPON WT NII wD PAN FI NIN 4 
wos Sy aww aay pean 72 on’ by poy ex top news wpa 
ynnn qrea bom qoen sine pasos pnoen1b pen im own 43 
pyponn Syx 7297 Now Pn jo” NY NID OWIN AY UNI 
YANN yen xo pond myo pyy mex. P. gs b: wt. wen 
yoy xp mn omen oy” maw. porn meyn 9 ede way 
wma ‘pay mawd “ya yw Any Pminawa jn py DIN 12D MDD 
yoy sa unm wrndn py wmpam. IID, 179 b: snanow oNty 3 
wn’y wins wana mina ann ANw ndynd. Cp. Midrash Tillim 
IX and mw WD s.v. py ja M4 and sry ja pynw. See 
also man (ed. Wertheimer, c. VIII). Whether this wn” wvn is 
identical with our Chasitha (the copy of our author having begun 
with the Derasha of R. Isaac in I, 1, § 10) or formed a third Midrash, 
I have not at present the means of deciding. The quoted passages 
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may have once formed a part of Chasitha I, 2, § 3, where he speaks 
of the tmw Sw yn, but the mystical tone does not quite fit into the 
context of this Midrash in our editions. 

L. 392-97. See 0” to Num. xix.1: ...mxy> endwn ena 
mind min oye meewd mond in ayd Sane pan ova abana 
xox ony ody... noannd pom aad ommd wor xd mvan poad 
os miabnd pan wav. The fact that R. Tobaya speaks of Avy" 
shows that he used here our Midrash, and that he read now 
(=o map). 

L. 481-93. See jupn Seinen xna, chap. V: AyaIN nwa 
maim move mah) men ww mw wera owen mien won pads 

L. 1220-22. YM. MP. 105 b; the whole passage reading 
mp mow... mand mow yan na ond nyseow pose... dx. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The first and only modern scholar who ever noticed our 
Agadath Shir Hashirim is Zunz, in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrige 
(p. 277, n. 1, 2nd ed.). But he only knew it, as it seems, through 
a reference in De Rossi’s Catalogue, and therefore attributed to it 
little importance. In the foregoing Corrections and Notes, however, 
it will be found that the following authorities have been quoted 
in connexion with our dAgadath Shir Hashirim—R. Solomon b. 
Judah the Paitan, and his commentators R. Joseph Cara and 
R. Shemaya'; R. Tobyah b. Eliezer; R. Meir b. Isaac; R. Solomon 
b. Isaac (ashi); R. Judah Barzilai of Barcelona ; R. Simon Cara, 
the compiler of Yalkut Shimoni; R. Hillel Kayavani; R. Moses 
Tako; the anonymous author of DNIVON) ONIN “DIN; RK. Eleazar 
of Worms; R. Moses b. Nachman (/’amban); R. Asriel the 
Cabbalist; R. Abraham ben Maimon; R. Isaac ibn Sahula; R. 


1 The Commentary to the Machzor, MS. Cambridge Add. 394, used so 
often in the Corrections and Notes, has, after the strophe ARDY mx man, the 
words 3 mow 9 To) Prd pRID Wy HOY 9 dw me Now. Cp. Zunz’s 
Ritus, pp. 198, 201. 

* Since this was written Herr Epstein has published an essay in the 
Monatsschrift, vol. XX XIX, in which he proved beyond doubt that the 
author of this work was R. Juda b. Kalonymos b. Meir of seepee, who 
flourished about the end of the twelfth century. 
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Menachem of Recanate; R. Machir b. Abba Mari, the compiler of 
the Yalkut Machiri; R. Bachye Ibn Chalava; R. Jacob b. Asher ; 
R. Simon Duran, the compiler of the Midrash Haggadol; and 
R. Matatyah Delakrat. All these authorities give, more or less, 
passages which are only to be found in our Midrash, which most 
of them quote by the title of wa”’y win or way NUN or NNN 
wa’ws. It is true that neither R. 'Tobyah b. Eliezer nor Ibn Sahula 
quotes our Midrash by name, but considering that their works form 
commentaries to the Song of Songs, it is reasonable to assume that 
they took their materials from older homilies based on the same 
Scriptural book which just occupied their attention, which cannot 
be anything else but our Agadath Shir Hashirim. If any reasonable 
doubt may be entertained it is only with regard to R. Bachye Ibn 
Chalava, whose authority in the napn 33 are the Chapters of 
R. Eliezer, and about R. Matatyah Delakrat, whose late age (16th 
century) makes it probable that his knowledge of our Agada was 
only second hand. On the other hand, it is safe to assume that 
R. Solomon b. Judah did make use of the Agadath Shir Hashirim. 
As a Paitan he naturally never mentions his sources, but there are 
sufficient strophes in his Piyuwtim to make his knowledge of our 
Midrash fairly certain. 

Considering now that R. Solomon b. Judah flourished about the 
end of the tenth century, considering again that at least a genera- 
tion or two would be required to give our Agada that Midrashic 
importance and air of antiquity that a Paitan would take it as 
an acknowledged authority, worthy to become the subject of his 
versifications, its composition must not therefore, if only on this 
reason, be placed later than the middle of the tenth century. 

Now it is true that there are other indications which would 
point even to an earlier date. I am referring to certain Messianic 
as well as mystical passages in our Agada, the relation of which 
to some of the apocalypses edited by Jellinek in the various 
volumes of his Beth Hammidrash is visible at a first glance’. This 
is especially the case with the wx 4 “B, which in a number of 
passages betrays such a strong resemblance to our Agada? that 


1 See Beth Hammidrash, I, 56 sq., 11, 54 sq., III, 66sq. and 141 8q., 
IV, 117, V, 45 sq., VI, 112 sq., 117 sq. and 150 sq. Cp. Zunz, Lg. d. Synago- 
galen Poesie, 603 sq. 

2 See rrew ‘5 'E, VI, pp. 112, 113, and Agadath Shir Hashirim, 1. 260-288. 


VOL. VIII. Y 
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there is but little doubt that the one copied from the other. But as 
the 17K’ “9 “B is essentially an eschatological Midrash, there was 
hardly any reason for the compiler to give the various Derashoth 
on the text NanN mody j> by maw yo nv5?, unless he copied 
it from our Agada, where such interpretations are in their proper 
place. Now there is, as has been already pointed out by Jellinek, 
a strong interdependence between the wx’ ‘B and the other 
apocalypses (especially the mw pray wx ’D and the osm y3)?, 
whilst, on the other hand, there is a strong probability that Kalir 
made use of such a class of Midrashim*. Added to all this, the 
Paitan’s distinct reference to the seventy names of Israel *, the fact 
of Kalir’s acquaintance with our Midrash becomes very probable. 
We shall thus have to assign the date of our Agada somewhere 
in the first half of the ninth century®. There are, however, grave 
considerations against such an early date, as will easily be seen 
after analysis of the sources of our Agada itself. 

Even a superficial perusal of our Agada will convince the reader 
that its relation to the M/tdrash Chasitha is but small. They may have 
many minor details in common; but the latter offers but very few 
parallels to those passages which constitute the most characteristic 
features of our Agada. As such we may consider most of the 
Agadoth to the first verse of the Song of Songs (1. 1-225), the 
long Derasha on Zedakah (1. 464-781), and the various Messianic 
interpretations (1. 338-344, 1094-1142). With regard to the latter, 
there is hardly a Rabbinic work which would more readily suggest 
itself as the source of this kind of eschatological Agadoth than 
the Chapters of R. Eliezer. The quotation in the name of R. Eleazar 
(1. rr01)°, as well as the attributing of a whole Messianic apoca- 
lypse to such an early authority as Simon b, Shetach (or even 


Cp. Corrections and Notes to 1. 265-270. See also Corrections and Notes 
to 1. 1085 (the passage given there from F, and Beth Hammidrash, VI, 
150-151). 

* See Beth Hammidrash, V, 113 6.6. PIT FO WWI AT OID TPIw rm na, &e. 

* See Jellinek’s Text, III, 66, V, 45 and 150, and Introduction to III, 
pp. xxviii, xxix. 

3 See Zunz, Lg. d. Synagogalen Poesie, p. 31. 

* See Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage, p. 274 note. 

5 See P. F. Frankl’s admirable essay on Kalir in the Encyhklopddie of Ersch 
and Gruber, II Section, Theil XXXII, p. 135. 

® F. has Eliezer. 
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Simon b. Zoma)', point strongly to the Chapters. It is true that 
the passages to which we have referred are not to be found in our 
version of the Chapters; but this is well known to be imperfect ?, 
and thus it is not impossible that the Chapters made use of by the 


compiler of our Agada was more complete, containing also the 


said passages. 

More certain, however, is the relation of our Agada to the 
Yelamdenu. Even before the discovery of the former, Epstein, 
who, to my knowledge, was the first to call attention to the fact 
that the earlier authorities had two different Midrashim to Shir 
Hashirim, suggested that there must have once existed a Pesikta 
to Shir Hashirim, quoted by some writers as Yelamdenu*. His 
hypothesis was chiefly based on a quotation by R. Moses Ibn Tabun. 
Now the quotation is somewhat uncertain‘. Besides, the well- 
known formula of “Let our Master teach us,” 1937 127105, which 
is the main characteristic of the Yelamdenu, is entirely absent in 
our Agada. But still, nevertheless, we find the relation between 
these two Midrashim so strong that, if our Agada is not identical 
with Yelamdenu, it must be considered at least as a recast of many 
Yelamdenu passages bearing on the Song of Songs. 

As such passages we recognize the very first sentence of our 
Agada, to which only the Yelamdenu offers a real parallel’. The 


1 F. xxv yi vew. Machiri’t ‘2 prow. The Chapters are also fond of 
using earlier authorities for the revelation of new truths. See Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, p. 286, note d, with regard to R. Eleazar b. Arach. 

? See Zunz, ibid., pp.284-5. The newer Yemen literature, especially, con- 
tains much the origin of which can only be sought in the Chapters; which 
again strengthens Zunz’s theory of the incompleteness of this work. 

3 See Epstein’s Eldad ha-Dani, p. 79: DWI DW YA ONDA wedw Vex 
monow w’mo by NAPCD WT wm de min wa Nw oone wn’e oy ow 
sano’) AT ered veyed pan pax 0/9 ¢ Jey e’pnn poco wiper bya maT wa 
MD ON MIT ww 49777 oe TD mera am yn ws OVER Yo cy: 

49099) Ty OT AY NOP CET ne * Ow OwIND "wd NNW PED PR nN 

* See preceding note. The passage is not to be found in our Agada; 
but from the fact that the > mp> quotes it as x’1 we may safely 
assume that his copy still contained it. Cp. Corrections and Notes to 
1. 436-41. Some parallel to this Derasha (but not based on the text of 
am 17) may be found in CH. ITI, 8, 12, Tanchuma apy § 8, NR. XIV, 11, 
and Yelamdenu (at YS. IT, § 988). 

5 See 1.1-5 40) w’7 TON Jn) 9 and J. 206-10 NP PA NN TR, and Mid- 
rash Agadoth, p.170. The relation of this latter to Tanchuma men, § 8, points 
to the lost Yelamdenu. CH. has, in the first case, very opposite Derashoth. 

Y2 
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passage regarding the things created before the world’ is probably 
taken from the Yelamdenu, some parallel to which is still retained 
in the Exod. Rabbah. The same we may also assume of the 
Derasha relating to the three Songs, for which the Yelamdenu 
offers the best parallel*. The interpretation of "By by adolescens 
(1. 866) suggests Yelamdenu to Num. xxiii. 10; and so also the 
allegories with regard to the Patriarchs (1. 953-56), as well as 
the Derasha on Ezek. xxxvi (l. 1078), seem to be derived from 
the same source*. More important is the long Zedakah-Derasha, 
extending over more than three hundred lines, the source of which 
can only be sought in the Yelamdenu*. This whole Derasha, 
occupying now about a fourth part of our Agada, is quite out of 
place in a Midrash to the Song of Songs, and can only be explained 
by assuming that it was the set purpose of its author to give us 
a compilation of Yelamdenu Derashoth bearing on the Song of 
Songs, and he thus felt justified in reproducing from it whole 
Derashoth, even when their interpretatory value for the Song of 
Songs is not quite evident. The expression obs for 12’pn, 
fairly frequent in our Agada, may also be considered as a proof 
of the use our compiler made of the Yelamdenu®. If this be the 
case, then it is possible that Kalir, as well as the compilers of 
the various Messianic Midrashim to which I have referred, used 
the same sources which were at the disposal of the Agadath Shir 
Hashirim. It will thus be safest not to speak with any degree of 
certainty before the quotations from it become direct and frequent, 
which is about the end of the tenth century. 
S. ScHECHTER. 


1 See Corrections and Notes to 1. 58. 

* See 1. 77-100 ow’) &e., and ep. Tanchuma Jarra § 8 5 YI 12 Ke. 

° See Corrections and Notes to all these passages in their respective 
places. 

* See Corrections and Notes to 1. 627-44, the parallel given there from 
the Talmud Torah in the name of the Yelamdenu, while, according to 
Buber’s Mabo to the Tanchuma (62a), a similar passage is contained in 
a Tanchuma MS.in Oxford. The fact that the extracts given above on 
these lines, as well as on 1. 648-702, from the MH. occur in 37y ‘6, and 
that the Or Zaruah also cites Zedakah-Derashoth from the Yelamdenu to 
this Parasha, makes it clear that both had the same source. 

5 See 1. 487, 492, 555, 678, 680, 892, and 1069. Cp. Epstein’s Beitrage 
(nYD77), p. 63. ; 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


THIS final instalment of the Revision of the Authorized Version of 
1611 will be found to stand, in point of merit, as its contents mostly 
fall in point of time, somewhere between the Old and New Testaments. 
But while it does not, as a whole, attain the level of sober scholarship 
displayed by the Old Testament Revision, yet it is in parts a splendid 
performance, which will reflect credit on English learning and prove 
a priceless boon to the student. Indeed, the work as a whole is 
a distinct advance on the A. V., and it would have been a greater stride 
still but for the regrettable fact that some of the best of the new 
features are strangely defaced by what looks like a want of continuity 
in the editing. The most striking change is naturally the one that 
first catches the reader’s eye: the arrangement of the whole version 
into paragraphs, and the display of the parallelism of line by the 
method of printing adopted in the more poetical and sententious 
parts. It is difficult to suggest any other cause than the one already 
hinted at in explanation of the spasmodic way in which the second 
of these great changes is neglected. The Prayer of Manasses is 
printed in one long paragraph, though the parallelism is quite as 
marked as in the Song of Judith, which the Revisers print in parallel 
lines. The same remark applies to the Song of the Three Children, 
where the parallelism is as plainly discernible as in any part of the 
Old Testament literature. Cf. the 136th Psalm with this Song, and 
it will be seen that while the O. T. Revisers rightly place the refrain, 
“For his mercy endureth for ever,” in a separate line throughout, 
the Revisers of the Apocrypha neglect to do the same with the equally 
catching refrain, “ Praise and exalt him above all for ever.” (It is 
here noteworthy that the phrase “ above all” is a developed form of 
the Psalmic “ above all gods.”) A similar surprise must be felt about 
the treatment of portions of Baruch iii-v; surely the parallelism in 
iii. 9 sq. is as easily displayed as say that in Ecclus. 1. 1-3, where the 
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Revisers adopt the newer method? Baruch ili. 9-11 should run 
thus :— 

Hear, O Israel, the commandments of life : 

Give ear to understand wisdom, 

How happeneth it, O Israel, that thou art in thine enemies’ land, 

That thou art waxen old in a strange country, 

That thou art defiled with the dead, 

That thou art counted with them that go down into the grave ? 


Another general and external point, on which however a difference 
of opinion is sure to be felt, concerns the retention of the italics. 
This is to me a very disturbing matter, though here the Revisers of 
the Apocrypha only maintain the questionable plan of the Old 
Testament Committee. But in the Apocrypha, as the Revisers’ 
preface points out, a “ greater freedom of rendering characterizes the 
(A. V.) translation when compared with the translation of the Old or 
of the New Testament,” and this greater freedom, we are told, was 
here preserved. Why then was it necessary to print “a Greek place 
of exercise” in 2 Macc. iv. 12, where the text yvyvacwv and the 
context render the word “Greek” a necessary part of the translation ? 
The inconsistencies which such a method involve may be seen by 
comparing the R.V. of Proverbs xvi. 1 with the R.V. of Ecclus. i. i. 
In the latter, the Greek Uaca codia mapa xvpiov is rendered “All 
wisdom cometh from the Lord,” but in Prov. xvi. 1, where 73D 7D) 
pwd involves a similar addition of a verb “to come,” the R.V. rightly 
gives us “The answer of the tongue is from the Lord,” without any 
italicization of is. This question I am here raising is not a mere 
quibble, for at the basis of a true translation must lie a repreduction 
of Hebrew or Greek idiom by English idiom, and not by an italicized 
rendering which implies that a word or idea is unexpressed in the 
original, when it is really implicitly expressed by the syntax of the 
original. In Wisdom xvi. 9 the italics seem superfluous in rendering 
ind totter “by such as these”; ibid. vii. 4 “ watchful cares” seems 
to imply that the Greek dpovriow does not exactly mean “ watchful, 
anxious concern.” In Baruch vi. 39 “these gods of wood,” for ra 
€v\wa introduces an unnecessary interpolation — “wooden things” 
is a more effective phrase. In Susanna v. 46 why is woman italicized ? 
Does not ravrns mean “this woman” ? That the matter is important 
may be seen from this, that the use of italics leads sometimes to 
what is almost a mistranslation. A case occurs of what I mean, in 
the R.V. of the Wisdom of Solomon vi. 14, ‘O dpOpicas én’ airny 
is translated “He that riseth up early to seek her;” seek being 
italicized, the reader is perhaps led to fancy that the Greek verb 
does not mean “seek.” But this is just what dpOpitw does mean 
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in Hellenistic Greek. Thus in Job viii. 5, where the Hebrew runs 
be Se amv mms ON, the LXX has ot 88 SpOpite mpds Kipior, and 
the R.V. “If thou wouldst seek diligently unto the Lord.” Cf. the 
use of dpépi¢w in (LXX) Ps. Ixiii. 1, and in some other passages cited 
by Prof. Freudenthal in this Review, III, 746. The old sense of 
“rise early,” had passed into the derived signification “to seek 
earnestly.” Further, the italics are often ambiguous, for occasionally 
they imply more than the actual text contains. A striking instance 
is Ecclus. xii. 3 “a foolish daughter is born” to her father’s loss. 
The Greek, however, has only duvyarnp. In point of fact the author of 
Ecclesiasticus has a very low opinion of women in general (cf. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, p. 187); and while he draws a distinction as regards 
the father’s gain or loss between a bad and a good son, he may mean 
that a daughter, whether foolish or wise, is her father’s loss; at best 
she is her husband's gain, always she is her father's detriment. 

On the other hand, the Revisers have boldly broken from the old 
spellings of the names in the Apocrypha. They have not attempted 
a pedantic consistency, but they have been guided by sound common- 
sense and critical judgment. Some would have preferred them to 
have been a little bolder here and there, e.g. in 1 Macc. v. 66 where 
Marisa and Samaria might have changed places in margin and text. 
They have retained, too, the spelling Modin in 1 Macc. ii. 1-5, though 
there can be little critical ground for omitting an e and reading 
Modein, a syllable present both in the Greek Modeiy, and in the 
Hebrew D'Y'5. It is not obvious, again, why Avius in 1 Mace. xii. 7 
is read for Apevs—but what a scholarly change is made here from the 
Darius of the A.V.! Again, why do the Revisers, who rightly reject the 
A.V. Maspha (1 Mace. iii. 46), replace it by Mizpeh? Both the Hebrew 
of the MT. and all the varying texts of the LXX retain the second a 
sound, as do the Revisers of the Old Testament (see e.g. 1 Sam. vii. 5). 
But the name improvements are so numerous that it is impossible to 
do more than indicate a few. Nebuchadnezzar (Judith, passim) for 
Nabuchodonosor ; Chittim for Chettiim (1 Mace. i. 1); Phineas and 
Joshua (1 Mace. ii. 54-55) for Phinees and Jesus ; plain country (1 Mace. 
xi. 38) for Sephela; Hasideans (=D DM 1 Mace. ii. 42) for Asideans ; 
Chislev (ibid. i. 54) for Casleu ; Michmash (ibid. ix. 73) for Machmas; 
Hazor (= 8M ibid. xi. 67) for Nazor. The Revisers rightly resisted 
the temptation to substitute (with Codex Sinaiticus) Nahum fow 
Jonah in Tobit xiv. 4, for though Tobit seems to imply ignorance of 
the Bible narrative in declaring that, “I believe all the things which 
Jonah the prophet spake of Nineveh, that it shall be overthrown,” 
he is really following a Rabbinical tradition which would have it 
that the repentance of the Ninevites was insincere, and that their 
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respite from destruction was probably temporary. yw 37 WON 
m2 woe wy mor Sy mawn wpd 72 (Taanith, 7. J. I. 3. Cf. 
Rosenmann, Studien zum Buche Tobit, p. 11). 

To many readers the point of greatest moment will be the treat- 
ment meted out to the text by the Revisers. The title-page anticipates 
the chief novelty of the revision, for we are informed that the present 
translation is made “out of the Greek and Latin tongues.” This 
prepares us to find included the Latin fragment of 2 Esdras, but it 
also prepares us for the fact that the Revisers have not used any 
Hebrew texts to modify certain readings in the Greek. The point 
is a very debateable one. It must be freely admitted that the Hebrew 
or Aramaic texts of certain parts of the Apocrypha are neither ancient 
nor authentic. With the second book of the Maccabees (by the way 
the Revisers might profitably have given us the third and fourth books 
in an Appendix), and the Wisdom of Solomon, no Hebrew could be 
of any relevancy. The extant Hebrew Versions of Tobit and Judith 
are useless for this purpose, even if we do not accept the improbable 
theory of Néldeke, Fritsche, and Schiirer that Tobit was originally 


1 Hebrew usage seems to suggest an emendation of Judith ix. 12, 
where the exclamation Nai vai is somewhat pointless. Is it not pos- 
sible that these words belong to the previous verse and represent the 
Hebrew jax) jax? The LXX is not consistent in its rendering of jox, 
sometimes it uses yévoiro, sometimes dynv.—In Tobit iv. 17, I feel 
almost certain that the Greek is best explained by supposing a mistake 
between 7272 and 2972. (By the way, the Revisers ought probably to have 
replaced “grace” (in Ecclus. vii. 33 b) by “ kindness,” for here xdpw 
= cn.) Rosenmann, p. 22, defends the reading 1173 by quoting Sy orm 
ope 2p from the Karaite Sahal ben Mazliach, but the word should 
be read ox. An important variant, suggested by Talmudical passages, 
is three for seven in Tobit vi. 13.—It is almost a pity that the Revisers 
did not add ‘and cheese” in Judith x. 5, for which there is strong 
authority in the versions and in Jewish tradition. On the whole, it 
must be said that the Revisers have failed altogether to do justice to 
Judith xvi. That in Judith some carelessness occurred is discernible 
from a comparison of xvi. 14 with ix. 12. In the former case naaa % kriows 
cov is rightly rendered ‘all thy creation,” emending the A. V., which 
renders ‘all creatures,” But in ix. 12, with strange inconsistency, 
Bacthed maons KTicews cov is rendered by the R. V. “ King of every crea- 
ture,” the emendation being relegated to the margin !—It was, perhaps, 
too much to expect in Bel and the Dragon a transformation of the lions’ 
den into the reality—viz. a subterranean pit, or chamber, where the lions 
were for the occasion confined. The Revisers of the O. T. also left the 
den in evidence, though it is hard to conceive how the lions could have 
contrived to live there. 
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composed in Greek and not in Hebrew. The Hebrew of the first 
book of the Maccabees is lost. But the matter stands somewhat 
differently with Ecclesiasticus. This work was, of course, written 
in Hebrew, and though the Hebrew or Aramaic original has long 
been lost, a large number of quotations from it are to be found in 
Rabbinical literature. These quotations were given in full in this 
REVIEW (Vol. III, p. 682) by Mr. Schechter (cf. Vol. IV, p. 162), and it 
is not unreasonable to maintain that they might be used, with caution 
and sparingly, for emending the Greek text. It would no doubt be 
easy to push this argument too far, but I think vii. 10, “ Pray not 
when thou art fainthearted ” (Heb. 71 by V3 reading 171 for 17), 
is preferable to ‘Be not fainthearted in thy prayer.” Again, in 
iii. 22, the R.V. has “ Thou hast no need of the things that are secret,” 
but a better sense is given in the Hebrew “Thou hast no business with 
the things that are secret.” In xxvi. 3, should not the Hebrew pP'n3 
(in the bosom) be read instead of PIN3 (“in the portion”) which seems 
to underlie the Greek év pepidi: ? So in xxxviii. 1, when the Revisers 
were emending the A.V. from “ Honour a physician with the honour 
due to him,” into “Honour a physician according to thy need of him,” 
which has little sense, might they not have gone a little farther and 
have adopted the Hebrew reading “ before thou hast need of him” ? 
On the other hand, Stadyah’s text of Ecclus. v. 5-7, 2Y 1 DVN *3 
vy Mm Dywn byy (J. Q.R. IV, 163), better agrees with the Greek than 
do the citations in other Rabbinical forms (J. Q. R. III, 695), though the 
latter are more consonant with the context. The Revisers in xxi. 23 
translate (the italics are not mine), “A foolish man peepeth in from 
the door of another man’s house,” but surely the Hebrew reading N'3 ON 
“to another man’s house” gives a better sense. The Greek dro 
Aipas ... es otxiay is easily explained, since if, instead of the full form 
na bx, the Hebrew had read nad, the word would be ambiguous. 
But the passage in which the Hebrew gives the prettiest variant of 
all is in xiii. 15 seq. By reading 5)) for >) in verse 16, the Greek 
gives us maca odpé instead of bird, while the Revigers (wrongly I think) 
change beast as given by the A. V. in verse 15 into “living creature.” 
By this the parallelism is quite lost. If the reader will cast his eye 
down the third column and will compare the italicized lines with 
those in roman type (omitting for the present verse 20), he will see 
that the Hebrew beautifully preserves throughout the comparison 
of a fact in brute nature to a corresponding fact in human nature. 
For verse 20 the Hebrew gives us no help, but I cannot help thinking 
that perhaps W133 (restrained, humbled) was read for W153 (lamb), and 
t (proud) possibly for IN? (wolf) (with allusion to Isaiah xi. 6). 
It would be no insurmountable objection that verse 20 would, on this 
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view, resume the thought of verse 17. This is a not unknown device 
with the author of Ecclus. Comp. xxxiii. 19-23, where the final verse 
(23) repeats the thought of verse 19. This is how the present passage 
looks in the A.V., R.V., and in the translation suggested in part by 


the Hebrew :— 


ASN. 


15 Every beast loveth 


his like, and every man 
loveth his neighbour. 


16 All flesh consorteth 
according to kind, and a 
man will cleave to his 
like. 

17 What fellowship hath 
the wolf with the lamb? 
so the sinner with the 


godly. 


18 What agreement is 
there between the hyena 
and a dog? and what 
peace between the rich 
and the poor? 


19 As the wild ass is the 
lion’s prey in the wilder- 
ness, so the rich eat up 
the poor. 


20 As the proud hate 
humility: so doth the 
rich abhor the poor, 


R. V. 


Every living creatvre 
loveth his like, 

Andevery man loveth 
his neighbour. 

All flesh consorteth 
according to kind, 

And a man will cleave 
to his like. 

What fellowship shall 
the wolf have with the 
lamb ? 

So is the sinner unto 
the godly. 

What peace is.there 
between the hyena and 
the dog? 

And what peace be- 
tween the rich man and 
the poor ? 

Wild asses are the 
prey of lions in the wil- 
derness ; 

So poor men are pas- 
ture for the rich, 

Lowliness is an abom- 
ination to a proud man, 

So a poor man is an 
abomination tothe rich. 


READING SUGGESTED BY 
THE HEBREW. 

Every beast loveth his 
like, 

And every man loveth 
his neighbour. 

Every bird dwelleth with 
its kind, 

And a man will cleave 
to his like. 

What fellowship hath 
the wolf with the lamb ? 


So is the sinner unto 
the godly. 

What peace is there be- 
tween the hyena and the 
dog ? 

And what peace be- 
tween the rich man and 
the poor ? 

7ild asses are the prey 
of lions in the wilder- 
Ne88 ; 

So poor men are pas- 
ture for the rich. 

As the lamb is hated by 
the wolf, 

So a poor man is an 
abomination to the rich. 


The Revisers, indeed, make use of the Hebrew (or rather Syriac) 


in Ecclus. xxii. 6, but for some curious reason they reject even the 
three clear and well-established emendations (which Cheyne rightly 
accepts, op. cit., p. 196) of IND for IN3, xxiv. 27, of poison for head, 
xxv. 15, and enemies for Tyrians in xlvi. 18. 

It would be hard to congratulate the Revisers too cordially on the 
courage with which they have omitted the spurious additions to 
Ecclesiasticus. Perhaps the omitted passages should have been placed 
in the margin, or in an Appendix, but that was hardly consistent 
with the nature of their work. Nor would it be easy to cite the 
many places in which their renderings in this difficult book are 
decided improvements. I very much fancy the Revisers’ phrase in 
xxii. 11, “ Weep more sweetly for the dead”—it is a perfect foil to 
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the older classical expression “to weep bitterly,” and is a distinct 
gain to Biblical phraseology. In x. 27, Proverbs xii. 9 has been 
rightly used to get the text. But I wish the Revisers had seen their 
way in the Introduction of Ecclus. to translate “and are attached to 
these writings (i.e. this book),” instead of “addicted to these things,” 
which is very ambiguous. 

An excellent change in xv. 15, must, however, be specially com- 


mended : 
R. V. 
If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the 
commandments ; 
And to perform faithfulness, is of 
thine own good pleasure. 


A, V. 


If thou wilt, to keep the command- 
ments, and to perform acceptable 
faithfulness. 


The Wisdom of Solomon as it appears in the Revised Version is 
almost a new book. The translators have here produced a master- 
So frequent and so admirable are the changes, that I despair 
to select adequate specimens. Could anything be better than the 
word nature for imdoracts in xvi. 21? The A.V. of xv. 19 runs thus: 
“Neither are they beautiful, so much as to be desired in respect of 
beasts: but they went without the praise of God and his blessing "— 
which is a real puzzle. The R.V. beautifully renders :— 


piece. 


Neither, as seen beside other creatures, are they beautiful, so that one 


should desire them, 


But they have escaped both the praise of God and his blessing. 


Another very difficult passage is xvii. 11 seq., and here the altera- 
tions are so felicitous and scholarly that I must find space for 
a longer quotation :— 


A.V. 


11 For wickedness, condemned by 
her own witness, is very timorous, and 
being pressed with conscience, always 
forecasteth grievous things. 


12 For fear is nothing else but a be- 
traying of the succours which reason 
offereth. 

13 And the expectation from within, 
being less, counteth the ignorance 
more than the cause which bringeth 
the torment, 


14 But they, sleeping the same sleep 
that night, which was indeed intoler- 
able, and which came upon them out 
of the bottoms of the inevitable hell, 


R.V. 


For wickedness, condemned by a 
witness within, is a coward thing, 

And being pressed hard by con- 
science, always forecasteth the worst 
lot : 

For fear is nothing else but a sur- 
render of the succours which reason 
offereth ; 

And from within tne heart the ex- 
pectation of them being less 

Maketh of greater account the ignor- 
ance of the cause that bringeth the 
torment. 

But they, all through the night 
which was powerless indeed, 

And which came upon them out of 
the recesses of powerless Hades, 

All sleeping the same sleep, 
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A.V. R.V. 
15 Were partly vexed with monstrous Now were haunted by monstrous 
apparitions, and partly fainted, their apparitions, 
heart failing them : for a sudden fear, And now were paralysed by their 
and not looked for, came upon them. soul’s surrendering : 
For fear sudden and unlooked for 
came upon them, 


It is a pity to stop the quotation here, for the whole of this most 
difficult chapter scintillates with amazingly luminous emendations, 
which stamp the Revisers as masters of Greek and English. Other 
smaller changes are always improvements; in i. 12, “Court not 
death,” exactly catches the force of {pAodv, and is a delightful im- 
provement on the A.V. “Seek not death.” Death is personified in 
i. 16, and the Revisers correctly substitute him for it. In iii. 14 (it will 
be observed that the passages I am here citing are mostly the same 
difficult texts which induced Prof. Margoliouth to propound the strange 
hypothesis that the original language of the Wisdom was something 
other than Greek), the Revisers rightly replace the A. V. “For unto 
him shall be given the special gift of faith” by “ For there shall be 
given him for his faithfulness a peculiar favour,” for miorts means 
fidelity in many passages of Hellenistic Greek (cf. Freudenthal, 
J.Q.R. Ill, 741-2). In iv. 10, the Revisers’ emendation is admirable. 
The A.V. reads: “He pleased God and was beloved of him,” the 
R. V. has “ Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved of 
him,” which well brings out the idea that nyamnén is the consequence 
of the righteous man being evdpeoros. The “much people” of the 
R.V. in vi. 2 represents the Greek mAnOous rather better than does the 
A. V. “people.” 

I have only left myself space to say a word or two of the new 
rendering of the Books of the Maceabees. Scholarly care is dis- 
cernible in every line of the revision. In 2 Mace. iv. 9, the Greek 
has rods ev ‘lepoooAvpots Avtioxeis avaypawat, which the A.V. makes non- 
sense of. The R.V. gives the right meaning: “And to register the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem as citizens of Antioch.” On the other hand, the 
technical title orparnyds, in 1 Macc. xi. 59, means more than captain ; 
commander would perhaps be a better term (cf. 1 Macc. xiv. 47). At 
all events 1 Mace. xiv. 27-28 is not satisfactorily dealt with, for what- 
ever the right reading is it cannot be “in Asaramel,” nor is the latter 
obscure word the name of a place. Schiirer’s suggestion (Jewish People 
in the time of Christ, E. T. I, i. p. 265, note 17), that the original was 
Se py ww 3D, has much to recommend it. But the Revisers seem 
throughout their work on the Apocrypha to have resisted practically 
every temptation to construct the text by the aid of Hebrew. In no 
other way can one so readily explain their omission, e.g. in Ecclus. vi. 2, 
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to read “by a bull” instead of “as a bull” (cf. Ball’s Introduction 
to the Variorum Apocrypha). Might not a better reading have been 
obtained, too, in 1 Mace. ii. 57, by remembering that 1DN (especially 
in the books of the Maccabees), would mean pious acts rather than 
mercy? It is hard to understand how “ David for being merciful 
inherited the throne.” The writer, however, might well have cited 
David's piety as the cause of his preferment. Mercy was hardly 
a characteristic of the Biblical David, however much his virtues Were 
idealized. 

In the preceding comments, undue prominence has perhaps been 
given to passages in which I venture to differ from the conclusions 
arrived at by the compilers of the version under review. But these 
comments must not be taken to imply that I do not fully appreciate 
the magnitude of the service the Revisers have rendered. The 
Revisers might well address captious critics in the words prefaced 
by the grandson of Jesus the son of Sirach to the Greek translation 
of his father’s wisdom :—“ Ye are intreated therefore to read with 
favour and attention, and to pardon us, if in any parts of what we 
have laboured to interpret, we may seem to fail in some of the 
phrases.” But the authors of this translation have no need to plead 
for mercy. The most rigid and candid justice must assign to parts of 
their work a very high place, and to all of their work an honourable 
and respectable place, among the great translations of the present 
century. 

I, ABRAHAMS, 


THE SIFRE ZUTA. 


NOW ED. Sifré Suta, d.i. eig. Sifré Numeri (in 2. Recension) zum 
ersten Male nach dem handschriftlichen Midrasch ha-gadol, Jalkut 
Simeoni u. a., gesammelt und mit Anmerkungen versehen, nebst 
einer ausfiihrlichen Einleitung herausgegeben von Dr. B. KOnIGs- 
BERGER. (1. Lieferung, Frankfurt a. M. Kauffmann, 1894. 
24 Bliitter, 8vo.) 

IN addition to the Sifre on the Book of Numbers, there was another 
Tannaite Midrash, several fragments of which are preserved in the 
Jalkut Shimeoni. With these and other fragments as a basis to work 
on, the late Nehemiah Brill contributed to the Jubilee Volume, pub- 
lished on the occasion of Graetz’s seventieth birthday, a descriptive 
sketch of the lost Midrash termed the “Minor Sifre” (SD 5D). 
He endeavoured to demonstrate that that Midrash did not belong to 
a late period, as even Weiss’s History of Tradition assumes, but that 
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it contains indisputably genuine antique traditions, and was there- 
fore to be regarded as an important source for ancient Halacha. Soon 
after the appearance of Briill’s essay, Dr. Hoffman issued, in the form 
of an appendix to the Report of the Berlin Rabbinical Seminary for 
1886-7, an excellent introduction to the Halachic Midrashim, in which 
the Minor Sifre is thoroughly discussed, and Briill’s sketch is com- 
pleted and occasionally corrected. Hoffman establishes the position 
that the Sifre Zuta emanated from R Akiba's school, while the 
ordinary Sifre on Numbers exhibits the peculiarities of the Midrashim 
belonging to the school of R. Ishmael. About the same time Dr. Israel 
Levy called attention, in his important contribution, ‘‘A Word on the 
Mechilta of R. Simeon” (Jahresbericht of the Breslau Jewish Theological 
Seminary, 1889), to the fact that the major portion of the Sifre Zuta is 
to be found in the Miscellany known as Midrash Haggadol. This 
Midrash, the promised publication of which, by Mr. Schechter, will, it 
is hoped, not be too long delayed, excerpted the lost Tannaite Mid- 
rashim to the Books of Exodus and Numbers. It thus affords us 
special means for completing and confirming the fragments of the Sifre 
Zuta‘to be collected from the Jalkut Shimeoni. The realization of 
N. Briill’s wish—expressed at the close of his weighty essay—that 
a critical edition of the fragments of the Sifre Zuta might be 
prepared, was rendered feasible by the discovery of the Midrash 
Haggadol. Dr. Kénigsberger has now resolved to make this wish 
a reality, and enrich Midrashic literature with a complete and critical 
edition of the extant Elements of the Sifre. And worthy of a cordial 
welcome is the first instalment of what promises to be a very im- 
portant work. In The Sources of the Halacha, part I, Berlin, 1890, 
Dr. Kénigsberger already proved that he is quite at home in the region 
of Halachic Midrash, and that his acquaintance with the Midrash 
Haggadol (MS. in the Berlin Royal Library) is of a close and intimate 
character. He concludes that essay with a discussion of the Sifre 
Zuta, and mostly confirms Dr. Hoffman’s results. He has now, with the 
assistance of the Berlin Zunz-Stiftung, fortunately been able to publish 
the first part of his edition, which we trust will be followed by its 
successors at short intervals. It is impossible, with the materials 
before us, adequately to gauge the editor’s aims and tendencies, as 
the elaborate Introduction, which will unfold the principles on which 
the edition of the text has been formed, will not appear till the close 
of the entire publication. But even the simple comprehension of 
the notes beneath the text is made more difficult than it need be, 
by the author's excessive use of abbreviations in giving his references 
to the sources and other writings. These abbreviations prove 
stumbling-blocks even to the scholar,and their elucidation should 
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have accompanied the first part. It took me some time, I confess, 
before I could make out the sense of M722) in the second and 
other notes. The reference is, of course, to DN W171), a Miscellany 
similar in character to the Midrash Haggadol, which, however, is 
by no means so well known that it should not, at least the first 
time, have been cited in unabbreviated form. Dr. Kénigsberger’s 
notes are, besides, full of other abbreviations which must retard the 
progress of ordinary readers who are not thoroughly familiar with 
the literature of the subject. The editor of a new text ought surely 
to take this class as well as the specialists into account. On the 
other hand, the Rabbirical Hebrew in which these notes are written 
is fairly easy to follow. If these innumerable abbreviations, in the 
use of which the writer has copied earlier halachic writers, effect 
a saving of space, economy has not been studied in the number and 
bulk of the notes. It would be desirable in future parts rigidly to 
confine the comments to the citation of parallel passages, and the 
establishment of a correct text and its elucidation. The attention 
devoted to modern authors and commentaries on the Midrash is not 
pertinent to the main purpose which the editor should keep in view; 
viz. to furnish a good text of the Sifre Zuta and facilitate its critical 
study. Any other observations would find a more suitable place in 
the Introduction. I am afraid that Dr. Kénigsberger’s want of self- 
restraint hampers the progress of his edition. Unnecessary notes swell 
the bulk and materially increase the cost of publication. In the part 
before us, which consists of 48 pages, a very small portion (1 a-4b) 
is on the first four chapters of Numbers, while the larger part (4 b-24b) 
contains the Midrash on chapters 5 and 6. If the annotation in the 
rest of the edition should be on the same scale, the entire text of the 
“Small Sifre” will attain the dignity of a volume of brobdignagian 
size. 

In regard to the text, we are nowhere explicitly told that the 
Midrash Haggadol is the source from which it is taken. That fact 
can only be gathered from the citations of parallel passages in the 
notes'. The Introduction will probably elucidate this important detail. 
Mr. Schechter’s coming edition of the Midrash Haggadol will serve 
to check, complete, and correct Dr. Kénigsberger's text, which seems 
to be exclusively based upon the Berlin Manuscript. As, however, 
a number of years must elapse before the English savant’s edition will 
reach “ Numbers,” we owe a debt to Dr. Kénigsberger for the early 
opportunity he affords us of reconstructing the “ Sifre Zuta” from the 
Midrash Haggadol. I have, however, considerable doubts whether 


1 Page 3 b, note 41, 1 Tew WIT (GvaT we3a=) x’7ma. The text then in 
this passage is taken from another source, perhaps the yen wi ? 
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various parts of the text really belong to the Midrash Zuta. Thus, on 
page 3a, two passages are introduced with the word 8°2N", which the 
editor himself admits come from the Baraitha “ On the Tabernacle,” 
yawn noxdo ; these ought not to appear in the text of the Sifre 
Zuta. The word 8'3N7, which the Midrash Haggadol uses to indicate 
that he is quoting a Baraitha, is enclosed in brackets. But the brackets 
do not change the character of the quotations, which, as derived 
from another source, have no right to a place in the text. 

The narrative (on page 19b) of the Nazirite vow of Queen Helene of 
Adiabene is to be found in the Mishna Nazir, III, 6 (Talmud Babli, 19 b), 
whence the Midrash Haggadol might well have taken it. How can 
Dr. Kénigsberger tell that it belongs originally to the Midrash Zuta ? 
One of the two passages beginning with N‘3N4, to which reference has 
already been made (see Jellinek, Beth Hammidrash, IV, 152), closes 
with the phrase, MY A WD wd wrpnd 751. This rule belongs, 
as Dr. Hoffman has already pointed out (Zur Einleitung, p.6, note 2), 
to R. Ishmael’s school; a circumstance which should have warned our 
editor against including this passage in the Sifre Zuta, a Midrash of 
Akiba’s school. Very briefly too, I would like to point out that in 
the Midrash on the first Section of Numbers in this edition, occurs 
the phrase ...& 1°, which also belongs to R. Ishmael’s school 
(2b, line 16; 3a, liner); ...¥ snby is also found in this chapter 
(see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV, p. 422), and the two pro- 
miscuously in later chapters (12b, line 7; 15b, line 6; 16a, line 2; 
18b, line 15; 20b, line 6; 22b, line 8). It would be rash to conclude 
hence that the Sifre Zuta is of a mixed character, as we are not in 
a position to gauge the extent to which these phrases are used in the 
original work from which the Midrash Haggadol excerpted. 

As far as can be judged from the first instalment, the text has been 
very carefully edited, and occasionally also corrected. The sentences 
are separated by punctuations, and scriptural verses are indicated 
by a widely-spaced type. The editor's unfortunate omission of 
Biblical references renders the task of verification somewhat tedious. 
The insertion in the margin of chapter and verse would be an ex- 
cellent feature in future parts. Some errata noticed by me are here 
corrected: page 2b, line 8, read nya instead of M3; pages 2aand 2b, 
the heading 3 should be omitted, as there is no Midrash on Chapter IT; 
page 2a, line 8, read 72°) instead of 13°81; the heading on page 4a 
should be 4 instead of 1; page 13 b, line 12, read 1p’) instead of 
nyyawn. 

Note 28 is inaccurate, the text to which it refers is as follows: 
sat awy myden one an abyd novp inempe mn onda od ym 
pdryd pop jn ) j72 "NI. On this the editor remarks: “The 
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thirteen passages where the word S occurs are collected in Sifre 
on Numbers xi. 16.” The Sifre (§ 42, Friedmann's edition, 25b) 
enumerates ten such passages. The correct reference would have 
been to Leviticus Rabba, ch. 2, § 2, where thirteen passages are indeed 
gathered; so also Tanchuma snbyna, ed. Buber, p. 20; Midrash 
Samuel, ch. 19, which fathers the saying on the Agadist Levi. I cannot 
comprehend why Dr. Kénigsberger in the same note adds {N31 N39 
pon o3 yn an Syn wan Syabw. Where was the need of proof 
that the compiler of Midrash Haggadol knew the Sifre, a position 
which the editor himself has already sufficiently established in his 
Quellen der Halacha, p. 115, where he states that the Midrash Haggadol 
borrows largely from the Sifre'. Besides, he cannot use a passage 
incorporated in the Sifre Zuta as an argument that the compiler of 
the Midrash Haggadol had knowledge of the Sifre. It is hardly 
necessary to state that Dr. Kénigsberger’s notes contain many invaluable 
observations and references. And still it is to be hoped that in the 
next parts these will decrease in volume, and thus the intrinsic value 
of the edition be enhanced. On account of the extreme importance 
of the Sifre for the investigation both of the Tannaite Midrash and 
Halacha, and of the sources of later works which have copiously 
borrowed from it, e.g. Bamidbar Rabba and Maimonides’ Mishne 


Torah, Dr. Kénigsberger’s edition should be most welcome. The 
industry, devotion, and intimate knowledge exhibited in this under- 
taking merit the approval and support of all friends of Jewish 
learning. May the editor’s efforts to reconstruct out of existing 
fragments the literary memorials of the past be crowned with perfect 


success. 


W. BAcHER. 


ARAMAIC PROVERBS. 


Aramiische Sprichwirter und Volksspriiche von Dr. Moses LEWIN. 
(Frankfurt a. M. Kauffmann, 1895.) 


Dr. LEWIN has succeeded in writing a very readable and lucid 
essay, and has compressed an extraordinary amount of information 
into a small compass. His work is based on a clearly conceived plan. 
He restricts his attention to those proverbs found in the Talmud Babli 
which are in the pure Aramaic dialect. The language of these popular 
sayings is an eastern form of Mandaic, and was spoken in the high- 


1 Hoffman (Hildesheimer Jubelschrift, Berlin, 1890, page 85), however, 
assumes that the compiler did not know the Sifre on Numbers. 


VOL. VIII. Z 
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lands of the Tigris and Euphrates about the year 500. The collection 
is provided with an excellent set of notes, which have the merit of 
brevity and practical directness. Where possible, each proverb is 
followed by parallels from other languages. A list of authorities used 
is given on pp. 7-11, but in view of the grammatical introduction on 
pp. 22-28, it seems strange that no mention is made of Die Neu- 
hebriische Sprache by Strack and Siegfried. A few pages are devoted 
to the consideration of those words which in the cognate dialects 
appear in a different form, with concise comments on such variations. 
Dr. Lewin has classified the proverbs, the principle of division and 
subdivision being particularly neat and workmanlike. It will thus 
he evident that the arrangement of the book is devised in a manner 
well suited for the student’s convenience. ‘To ensure the correctness 
of the text, MSS. have been consulted. Abundant references are 
made to the Variae Lectiones by Rabbinowitz, and by a judicious use 
of Wiinsche’s translation of the Agadic portions of the Talmud Babli, 
the renderings of the proverbs are as literal as is consistent with the 
preservation of the sense of the original. But in spite of all these 
merits it must be confessed that the essay, so full of good points, has 
one great failing, in that it is without vowel-points. The task of 
punctuation is probably not beyond Dr. Lewin, but it is very un- 
tortunate for him that of the three words he was prompted to 
punctuate, one of them, on p. 48, is wrongly pointed and appears 
in the list of errata. 

The scope of the essay and the method of treatment are so clearly 
stated at the beginning, that by omitting the vowel-points the author 
practically condemns his own work. Even if we ignore proverbs like 
No. 21, on p. 71, mv PyD anud xan, and No. 22, On p. 72) xood xan 
md Py, which are obviously Hebrew-Aramaic and not pure Aramaic, 
and are commonly cited in Hebrew, there are numerous others in this 
collection the inclusion of which as pure Aramaic expressions can only 
he justified by showing the punctuation. Several may be read quite 
easily as Hebrew-Aramaic, which possibility the author should have 
obviated by following the example of Dukes, and punctuating every word. 
If Dr. Lewin has included some Aramaic sayings which are omitted 
by Dukes, it must be remembered that, without any explanation, he 
has omitted some pure Aramaic proverbs included by Dukes. To sum 
up, Dr. Lewin’s essay, however instructive, interesting, and useful, is 
by no means indispensable. A standard work on pure Aramaic 
proverbs has, therefore, yet to appear, and the writer of it will have 
to guard against the faults of both Dukes and Dr. Lewin, to supple- 


ment their omissions and to emulate their merits. 
S.. LEvy. 
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FRANK AND THE FRANKISTS. 


Frank i Frankigci Polscy (1726-1816). Monografia Historyczna przez 
ALEXANDRA KRAUSHARA. Cracow, Gebethner & Co. (Frank 
and the Polish Frankists. An historical monograph, by ALEX- 
ANDER KRAUSHAR.) 


Dr. ALEXANDER KRAUSHAR, of Warsaw, has long been known 
for his researches into the more obscure parts of Polish history. By 
exploring the archives of various countries, he has contrived to throw 
considerable light upon the careers of some of the leading figures 
of the old Polish days; among others the strange life of the prodigal 
Alexander Laski, and of Arciszewski, who when banished from his 
native country, took service with the Dutch, and rose to the posi- 
tion of admiral in their service, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. To his other works he has now added an interesting 
account of the remarkable impostor Joseph Frank, who during the 
latter half of the last century contrived to get together a large band 
of followers. Frank pretended to adopt the Christian faith, and he 
and his disciples were baptized. They seem, however, to have been 
looked upon with a certain suspicion by those whose religion they 
had joined. On the other hand, they were of course repudiated by 
the Jews. ° 

Frank, into whose coffers the tribute of his devotees flowed 
lavishly, succeeded in renting from a petty German prince the castle 
of Offenbach on the Rhine. Here he lived in almost regal state, 
and assumed the fantastic airs of a Messiah. The description of 
him, sitting on a divan @ la Grand Turc, and smoking his pipe as 
he watched his votaries crawling round him, is very graphic. After 
his death, his daughter Ewa, a woman of considerable intellect, kept 
the brotherhood for a short time together, but at her decease it 
collapsed. 

There are still old people at Offenbach who remember these 
vagaries, and the last of the disciples of Frank died a short time 
ago at an advanced age. He could never be induced to talk about 
the prophet’s doings. 

These two very readable volumes are furnished with many pieéces 
justificatives, which show how thoroughly Dr. Kraushar has gone into 
the question. He has had the advantage of consulting some impor- 
tant manuscripts, especially one in the possession of Count Constan- 
tine Przedziecki. In this respect he justly boasts of having an 
advantage over his predecessors. Of those who have treated of this 
episode of Jewish life, the most important was the late Dr. Graetz, 

Z2 
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but Dr. Kraushar does not attach much value to the account 
of Frank given by this historian. He taxes him with ignorance 
of the Polish sources. He frequently commits solecisms in the 
citation of Polish names. Moreover, he lacks the proper objective 
spirit of the historian, as shown in the abuse which he continually 
heaps upon Frank. These remarks apply, not only to the mention 
of Frank in the Geschichte der Juden, but also to the work of Graetz, 
entitled, Frank und die Frankisten (1&68). 
W. R. MorFILu. 


MEDIAEVAL JEWISH CHRONICLES. 


Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles and Chronological Notes, ed. by A. NEUBAUER. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 1887-1895. Parts I-II. 


Dr. NEUBAUER’S unabated zeal in his useful labours in the field 
of Hebrew Literature, which he successfully continues in spite of 
physical suffering, has enabled him to complete the collection of 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, the first instalment of which appeared 
in 1887. Students of Jewish History and Hebrew Literature must 
welcome the work as a valuable treasure that contains a rich supply 
of desirable information. It is owing to Dr. Neubauer's genius and 
inexhaustible store of knowledge, in addition to the opportunities, 
which all have who live in an institution like the Bodleian Library, 
that the collection is as complete and as perfect as possible. The 
numerous various readings from different manuscripts and editions, 
contained in the footnotes, and the many supplementary extracts 
from different works, give evidence of the immense labour bestowed 
on this work by the editor. How conscientiously Dr. Neubauer works, 
and what difficulties the deciphering of the MSS., frequently illegible, 
involves, can best be seen by the Additions and Corrections of pp. 252 
to 255. Each volume contains a brief literary account of the various 
treatises it includes, and at the end of the second volume a complete 
Index for the whole work has been added. In these two volumes 
Dr. Neubauer includes thirteen different treatises, seven of which are 
edited here for the first time. We will consider them seriatim. 

(Part Il, p. 3.) Megillath-taanith, “Scroll of Fasting,” deserves the 
first place as the oldest of these Chronicles. It contains two different 
elements, the original scroll in Aramaic, and the Commentary on it 
in Hebrew of a much later date. The title is apparently chosen after 
the manner of ducus a non lucendo; for the scroll enumerates only 
the days on which fasting may not take place. Such a name is 
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a strange phenomenon in Hebrew literature; only on account of 
euphemy we meet with the title toharoth “ Purities,” instead of “ Im- 
purities”; semahoth “ Rejoicings,” instead of “Mourning.” In the 
title “Scroll of Fasting,’ we have just the reverse of euphemy. 
I therefore beg to differ from Dr. Neubauer, who calls the Appendix, 
containing a list of fast-days, “a later addition”; it is more probable 
that this list, including perhaps later interpolations, formed an 
essential part in the original plan. This theory is confirmed by 
the following passage: ‘‘ Who wrote the Scroll of Fasting? The school 
of Rabbi Eliezer, son of Hananiah, son of Hizkiah, son of Gorion. 
Why did they write it?” i.e. why did they commemorate the various 
events, and why do we not do the same? ‘Because they were not 
accustomed to troubles,” i.e. when troubles came it was a memorable 
event, ‘“‘but we are accustomed to them,” they are an everyday’s 
occurrence. The troubles (tsaroth) are the principal subject of the 
megiilah, and not the deliverance, the cause of not fasting on certain 
days. The reading of the Talmud favours still more this theory. 
“They wrote it because they loved the troubles,” scil. as opportunities 
for evincing their cheerful submission to the will of God (comp. Talm. 
B. Berachoth, 5b), whereupon R. Jochanan: “We also love them, 
but they are too many to be written down.” To the variae lectiones, 
contained in the notes, I should like to add an important one: p. 12, 
the word adrachta occurs according to the Amst. edition of 1711 and 
the MSS. consulted by the editor. Adrachta signifies “ warrant for 
distress,” which is entirely out of question here. The correct reading 
is found in the edition Jacob Emden, and in the Talmud, viz. adcharta, 
“the name of God.” 

(Part II, p. 26.) Seder Olam, a Chronology from Adam to Ben-Cosiba 
(i.e. Bar Coch’ba). The book may be divided into two unequal parts: 
the Biblical and Postbiblical Chronology; the latter begins with the 
commencement of the Era of the Greeks (minyan Yevanim). The 
transition from the one part to the other is formed by the following 
sentence: “Up to here we have the authority of the prophets who 
were inspired with the holy spirit; as regards that which follows 
‘incline thine ear and listen to the words of the Sages.’” The Era 
of the Greeks was, according to the Seder Olam, common among the 
Jews in the diaspora in all legal documents (shetaroth), but in 
other respects he suggests to count the years from the destruction of 
the Temple. It is remarkable that whilst the author gives full details 
of the history of the destruction of the first Temple, and of the events 
narrated in the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
he contents himself with giving a bare outline of the chronology of the 
second Temple, and does not mention any details of the history of 
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the Maccabees, or of the Roman period. The dates and facts which 
are given of the postbiblical time are those which occur in the 
Talmud! in the name of Rabbi Jose, in the very same expressions. 
It is therefore to this Tanna Rabbi Jose that tradition assigns the 
authorship of the Seder Olam’. There is nothing in the book that 
contradicts this tradition. Three different dates of a later period are 
found in the text; 1000 Sel. era (printed ed.) ; 782 after the destruc- 
tion of the second Temple (MS. Opp. 317) and 1117 Sel. (MS. 
Halberstamm). As these dates have no reference whatever to the 
text, they are later additions by copyists who wanted to illustrate 
the text by the date of their own times. Succeeding copyists treated 
these additions as integral parts of the text. 

The book contains thirty chapters, divided into three sections; the 
first two are called baba kamma, “ first section,” baba metsiatha, ‘the 
middle section”; but the name for the last section, which would 
accordingly be baba bathra, is not found in any of the editions or 
manuscripts collated by Neubauer. Of these thirty chapters, two 
are identical, namely, ch. V and ch. XXI; the variations in the text 
are insignificant, and not one of them essential. It is strange that 
in the ed. Neubauer the jist of these chapters is introduced as 
baba tinyana, “second part.” The Amsterdam edition has this chap- 
ter only once. On the whole, we find that the variations registered 
in the notes, or added in the text, are not essential; they are mostly 
clerical errors, and the reader will easily distinguish the reading 
which is that of the author, from the errors of the copyists. Two 
instances may suffice: (p. 27) According to ore text Rebecca was 
three, according to another four, and according to a third reading 
fourteen years old, when married to Isaac. From the clear statement 
in the text, that Isaac was thirty-seven years old when laid upon 
the altar; that at the same time Sarah died and Rebecca was born ; 
it follows, that Rebecca was three years old when Isaac, forty years 
old, married her. The number three is the correct number; the 
numbers fourteen or four may have the authority of a certain tradi- 
tion *, but are out of place here. (p. 42) The Israelites commenced 
to count the years of shemitah and jubilee fourteen years after their 
entry into the land of Canaan; for 850 years they dwelt in the land, 
that is, seventeen complete jubilees ; and so we read in Ezekiel xl. 1, 
“in the beginning of the year, on the tenth of the month, in the 
fourteenth year after the fall of the city”; how, then, was it that 


’ Comp. Babyl. T. Shabbath, p. 15a; Abodah Zarah, ga. 
* Comp. Tanya de Seder Olam Rabba, in the Postscript, p. 67. 
5 Comp. Rashi on Gen. xxv. 26, 
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a Jubilee year was fourteen years later? Because they commenced 
to count fourteen years after the entry. The number fourteen, as 
in the Amsterdam edition, is the only correct number; the number 
which the Neubauer edition has, according to MS. Opp. 317, is 
decidedly wrong. Dr. Neubauer describes the printed edition as 
Hispanico-Eastern text, and traces the text of MS. Opp. 317 to the 
Franco-Germanic school. But on examining the variations in the 
two texts, I am unable to discover any instance that could be con- 
sidered as characteristic of a particular school. Noteworthy is the 
author’s interpretation of Isaiah xix. 19: when Sennacherib’s army 
was destroyed before Jerusalem, there were left his captives from 
Egypt and other countries ; these fell into the hands of Hezekiah, 
and, set at liberty by him, they returned home as true worshippers 
of God and built ‘‘the altar to the Lord in the land of Egypt.” 

This Seder Olam, as the larger one (rabba), is followed (p. 68) by 
a smaller one, Seder Olam Zuta. It contains the names and dates 
of the generations from Adam to king Jehoiakim, with the names 
of the high priests and prophets of each generation from king David 
to the destruction of the Temple by the Babylonians ; thirty-nine 
generations are then enumerated from the last king of Judah to 
Mar Zutra, the names given are the heads of the exile, and the 
Sages that guided them. It was probably compiled in the eighth 
century, and was intended to establish the Davidic descent of the 
Heads of the Exiles (rashe-golah). No variae lectiones accompany 
the text, but instead, two different texts are added: the text of the 
Yohasin, headed “The family of the Head of the Exile in Babylon,” 
and “A Chronicle from Adam to the Gaon Saadia,” according to the 
first edition of the Yohasin. They contain varied and valuable 
information concerning the Babylonian schools of Sura and Pum- 
boditha, There is one interesting event mentioned briefly in Seder 
Olam Zuta (p. 73); namely, that -Mar Zutra, after a successful war 
against the Persians, established in Babylon a Jewish independent 
State; which, however, again lost its independence after seven years. 
It would have been interesting to find in some of the various texts, 
some more details of the history of the Jewish State during this 
But if Dr. Neubauer could not discover anything more 


short period. 
Two 


about it, we may fairly assume that nothing more is extant. 
other treatises named Seder Olam are included in the first part of 
this Collection (pp. 161 and 176). One of these, written by Yerah- 
meel in the eleventh century, contains the history of the Tradition ; 
the names of the high priests of both Temples, the history of the 
Jews during the second Temple, and an outline of Talmud and Bible. 
The other, the full title of which is Sede Olum Zuta veseder Tenaim 
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ve-emoraim, is described by Dr. Neubauer (I, xxi, note 4) as epitomized 
from the Seder Olam Zuta and Rabba, and Seder Tenaim ve-emoraim ; 
it was finished on the 15th of Ellul, 1044, by the same author. 

(Part I, p.3.) A letter of the Gaon Sherira (Iggereth Rabbenu Sherira 
Gaon). Questions were addressed by R. Jacob b. Nissim of Kairowan 
concerning the composition of the Mishnah, the Talmud, the Tcsefta, 
the Sifra and the Sifre, and the chronology of the Saburaeans and of 
the Geonim. The author fully discusses all the questions addressed 
to him. Enumerating these problems (Part I, p. viii), Dr. Neubauer 
says, “And chiefly whether the Mishnah was orally transmitted to the 
doctors of the Talmud or if it was written down by the compiler 
himself,” adding in surprise, ‘‘an advanced question for such an early 
period.” Our surprise, however, is gone, as soon as we formulate the 
question more in accordance with the text: Did Rabbi compile the 
Mishnah from written documents or from oral communications? The 
question whether Rabbi wrote down the Mishnah which he compiled, 
or whether the Mishnah was transmitted orally for some time after 
Rabbi, is likewise discussed in this letter. But we must leave the 
further consideration of this problem, and other problems connected 
with this letter and with the Sefer hakkabbalah of R. Abraham b. David, 
for another occasion. We only add that the valuable notes, extracts, 
anid fragments added by the editor will be of great help to the 
historian who will attempt to find his way through the labyrinth 
of names and dates contained in these historical documents. A con- 
tinuation of the Sefer hakkabbalah by R. Abraham b. Shelomoh is 
included in the Chronicles of Part I (p. 101), edited from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library. 

(Part II, p. 89.) An Arabic chronicle from the creation to 1159, 
edited for the first time from two MSS. in the Bodleian Library, has 
especial interest for the rendering of the geographical names in the 
Bible. According to the editor, the anonymous author mostly agrees 
with the Gaon Saadia in his Commentaries, and he considers it 
possible that the author made use of a chronological treatise of the 
Gaon, mentioned in Judah b, Bileam’s Commentary on the first 
prophets (Part II, p. xi). The Chronicle is divided into seven 
chapters. The first five chapters contain the Biblical history of the 
Israelites according to the Bible, with Midrashic interpretation now 
and then, whilst the last two chapters are devoted to the chronology 
of the Postbiblical history up to 1159. 

(Part I, p.85.) Another Chronicle from the creation to 1467, edited 
from a Bodleian MS., forms the fiftieth chapter of Zecher Tsaddik, 
a ritual work, written by Joseph b. Tsaddik of Arevalo in Spain. “It 
is probable that Joseph b. Tsaddik and Abraham Zakkuth (in his 
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Yohasin) made use of one and the same chronicle, which both con- 
tinued up to their time ” (Part I, p. xiv). Of great importance for 
the study of the history of the Jews in the Middle Ages, especially 
of the Jews in the East, are the extracts from the historical work, 
Dibre Joseph, by R. Joseph b. Yitshak Sambary, which was finished 
in Alexandria. The importance of the work may be inferred from 
the fact that Dr. A. Berliner had it reprinted in a small edition as 
the first volume of his Quellenschriften zur jiidischen Geschichte u. 
Literatur. It is perhaps to be regretted that Dr. Neubauer chose 
to give only extracts, instead of editing the complete work; passages 
not interesting to 4 may be welcomed by B as important information. 
As a rule, however, the editor of these chronicles has a sound judg- 
ment on such matters. The reader will find in these extracts 
interesting and amusing tales about the Jews in Egypt, about 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, David Alroy, &c. The book 
concludes with the complaint and the hope, which are not un- 
common in the present age: After them (i.e. the learned men 
mentioned before) the study of the Torah decreased in the present 
generation; may the Lord send Messiah, and may be fulfilled the 
word “and all thy children shall be taught of the Lord.” 

(Part II, p. 111.) Sefer Yohasin, “The Book of Genealogy,” is 
a family chronicle written by Ahimaaz, with a postscript, giving 
briefly the names and dates of the successive generations, by Menahem 
son of R. Benjamin, in the year 1055. Incidentally it contains also 
information about the Jews in the South of Italy, about the invasion 
of the Saracens in the year 872, and the like. An amusing tale is 
told about R. Silano, the interpreter (Meturgeman) of the Haham of 
the congregation, who had recently come from Palestine to that place. 
There was once a riot in the streets, which R. Silano described in 
afew rhymes. He then got hold of the lecture prepared by the Haham 
for next Sabbath, erased a line or two, and inserted his rhymes. 
The poor lecturer was puzzled, and hesitatingly read the rhymes. 
R. Silano at once interpreted them as referring to the riot which 
had taken place the previous day. Silano was excommunicated, but 
through the interference of R. Ahimaaz the herem was cancelled. 
The book is edited from a unique MS. preserved in the Cathedral 
Library of Madrid. I doubt whether the MS. is the original copy 
of the author ; there are errors that can only come from a thoughtless 
copyist, e.g. p. 115, 1. 19, 29D 4 mAY INN O32 TY; the author 
wrote 35D 3 AWYY INN DIM Ty. 

(Part II, p. 133.) The diary of David Reubeni, who describes him- 
self as follows: David, son of king Solomon, and younger brother 
of king Joseph, who rules in the desert of Habor over three hundred 
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thousand people of the tribes of Gad and Reuben, and half the tribe 
of Menasseh. This king Joseph sent his brother David to Rome 
to transact important business with the Pope. The travels from 
Habor to Rome are minutely described in this Hebrew diary. The 
Hebrew is by no means elegant. A few of its peculiarities may here 
be noticed: DID INN “one horse”; WNT AP “this man”; ‘9 
“Thad”; 810 “he was”; and the use of the preposition jf “from,” 
instead of the construct state. The history of the MS. of this diary 
is unique, as the MS. itself is unique. It was acquired by the 
Bodleian Library in the year 1848, since 1867 it has been missing. 
Fortunately. however, a facsimile had been made of the MS., which 
occupies now the place of the original. From this facsimile the 
present edition of the diary has been printed. 

In conclusion, I call attention to a peculiar benediction (7373) 
which Dr. Neubauer copied (Part IJ, p. xiv) from MS. Gaster, No. 83, 
headed “ Benediction referring to the words of our Sages” NN303 
by ron mad; it is a kind of complement to the 771M ‘3 and 
pan “3. After the usual introduction it continues: 2 WS 
Daan wea sy atin pnd nay Avan om ind ron ovpsyay pyooN3 
patina ims ts mwyds awd adh) tdS maw at 525 mis nar 
‘**May he who chose the Sages and the Righteous, who delivered unto 
them the secrets of wisdom, and gave them knowledge of the Torah, 
grant us in his abundant mercy, that we be able, in every branch 
of the study of the Law, to learn, to teach, to keep, and to do.” 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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MASSORETIC STUDIES. 


I. 
The Number of Letters in the Bible. 


ACCORDING to the well-known Talmudical passage, T. B. Kiddushin, 
30a, the name Sofer derives its origin from the fact that the scholars 
of Scripture counted all the letters of the Bible’. The same explana- 
tion of the term Sofer occurs also in Chagiga, 15b*. It follows, 
unquestionably, from these passages that the counting of the letters 
took place at least in Tanaitic times; for the passage in Kiddushin 
seems to be extracted from a Boraitha. But even if it be assumed 
that the author of the anonymously mentioned etymology was an 
Amora, it may, nevertheless, be deduced with absolute certainty, 
that already at that time the counting of the letters passed for 
a very ancient tradition, for otherwise no Amora would have hit 
upon such a derivation. 

It may be inferred, from this circumstance alone, that the deter- 
mination of the number of letters in the Pentateuch and Psalms, 
which is the subject dealt with in the passage referred to, must 
be regarded as a pre-Tanaitic, or, at least an early Tanaitic, produc- 
tion. If the letters began to be counted for the first time at the 
flowering time of tradition, after the destruction of the Temple, 
it would never have occurred to an Amora living (even in Babylon) 
150 years later—the passage in Kiddushin must be ascribed, at latest, 


1 pmat 7s) DOIN YD ANNIW NVAINTT 9D DMD WW OME OWN INP? 72°57 
AM WIT AND oYproe bw manm man do Pen wn ws n’d Fo nvME do psn 


// 


DYPIOHT VST pw ID OM NIA OMAN dw OMT WT | 

2 saw nymw 52 one yow (Isa. xxxiii. 18) 110 MR. (Cf. also B. 
Sanhedrin, 106b.) The Jerusalem Talmud gives a different etymology, 
Shekalim, 5, 1 (ed. Krotoschin, 48¢): ‘20 OND MEW PI war 4 WRX 
Two NMED AMD ANT Me yerw xox ONE On AM (1 Chron. ii. 55) y2>” 
2) dma pawn ovat ‘7 worm xd. The counting is, therefore, not referred 
to the letters, but to the traditional ordinances. 


” 
-? 
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to about the year 300—to assign this operation to the Sofrim’. Such 
an ante-dating is only intelligible on the assumption that the real 
period of origin lies so far back in the past that the memory of 
it is completely obliterated—a condition which supposes an interval 
of at least two centuries. 

There is another consideration which leads us to the same con- 
clusion as to the antiquity of this counting of the letters. In the 
synagogue scrolls, the middle letter of the Pentateuch (Lev. xi. 42) 
is indicated by a Vav maiusculum. If the letter-counting, and 
consequently the indication of the middle of the Pentateuch, was 
not yet known in the second century of our present era, or only 
then became a subject of notice, then that fact would not have been 
made outwardly perceptible in the text of the Bible, not even in 
the shape of a littera maiuscula, for at that time the holy text was 
already fixed and consciously no further change in it was taken 
in hand. 

To which Biblical books this counting in the earliest period 
extended, cannot, with the data which have come down to us, be 
determined. As, in the passage in question, only the Pentateuch 
and the Psalter are mentioned, and as, further, in these two books 
alone the middle letter is indicated by large letters, we shall certainly 
hit the truth if we assume that the process of enumerating the letters 
was applied, in the first instance, to the Pentateuch as the law-book, 
and then to the Psalter as the prayer or hymn-book. The Massoretes, 
at all events in post-Talmudical times, unquestionably counted the 
letters of the other Biblical books also, as they did also the single 
letters of the alphabet, the numbers of whose occurrences in the 
whole Bibie are given in the well-known poem ascribed to S*adyah. 
But, strange to say, on this point no specific statement has come 
down to us; I have nowhere found one. 

Another, and indeed more difficult question is, how many letters 
were counted in the Torah and how many in the other books? The 
results which have been handed down to us differ considerably from 
each other. The Pentateuch alone, according to Elias Levita 
(Masoreth Ha-masoreth, III, Preface, ed. Ginsburg, p. 136), has 600,045 ; 
according to Joseph del Medigo (Nobloth Chochma, at the end), 600,000 
in round numbers; according to Ben Asher (Dikduke Ha-teamim, 
P- 55), 400,945; according to Manuel du lecteur (ed. Derenbourg, 
p. 150), 400,900; according to an old Bible codex of Dr. Curtiss, 305,607 


1 Cf. Sabbath, 49 b, where it is stated : 129 DYN AIT 72:73: 739 WR Nd 1D 
DINMD) ANN AED waTw Ip owe weNXd pay which Rashi connects with our 
passage. Kiddushin, 30a, is in all probability a Boraitha; but we will 
make our demonstration independent of this hypothesis. 
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(in Baer-Strack Dikd. Ha-team, p. 55, note 1); according to Norzi 
(Minchath Shai, ed. Mantua), in the Massoretic concluding note to the 
Torah, 304,805 ; according to Ch. D. Ginsburg’s edition of the Massora, 
290,136. I have arrived at this last figure by adding together the 
different estimates showing the number of times each letter of 
the alphabet occurs in the Torah—which estimates are to be found 
at the beginning of each letter in the Massoretic Dictionary, The 
Massorah. Ginsburg has, unfortunately, omitted to mention the 
sources of his Massoretic data, and we therefore do not know whence 
these important figures have been taken. 

If we disregard the smaller differences and only consider round 
numbers, we get three different estimates: (1) 600,000; (2) 400,000 ; 
(3) 300,000. These variations cannot possibly have resulted from 
actual enumerations; in view of the exactness and extreme accuracy 
of the Massoretes such gross blunders are entirely out of the question. 
How, then, is this confusion in the statement of the figures to be 
explained ? 

In order to gain a solid standpoint from which these difficulties 
may be considered, there is no better and simpler means than 
are-count. But as in our case the matter to be dealt with is not 
so much the determination of the exact number of letters, as the 
accounting for an error of at least 100,000 letters, this re-count can 
best be effected by working out some comparative estimates of the 
number of letiers contained in various editions of the Pentateuch. 
For this purpose I select from the editions of the Bible which are 
accessible to me, three in particular, which contain the text of 
the Torah without any addition whatsoever; and of these, the stereo- 
type edition of the Bible Society commends itself to the first place. 

In my pocket edition (Berlin, 1886) the Pentateuch occupies 
150 pages (+7 lines); each page has two columns, making altogether 
3co; each full column has 38 lines. A full column which occurs 
on p. 120a has 1,072 letters ; on the other hand, a column on p. 2a, 
which contains 37 lines, and is printed less closely, has only 997 
letters. Page 2, containing 74 incomplete lines has 1,997, the more 
closely printed page 120, with 743 lines, numbers 2,087 letters ; thus, 
the two together have 148 lines and 4,084 letters. Hence, a column 
of 37 lines has, on an average, 1,020 letters. In the 300 columns 
of the Pentateuch there would be, if fully printed, 11,400 lines 
(300 x 38).. But at the beginning and end of each single book, 
as well as «it the chapters, and at the Sedarim and Parashim, a larger 
or smaller space is always left blank. According to my calculation 
at least 644 lines are thus missed: viz. 129 in Genesis, 116 in Exodus, 
137 in Leviticus, 173 in Numbers, and 89 in Deuteronomy, and the 
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result is therefore 11,400—644 or 10,756 lines. If we add to this 
7 lines, which are on p. 151 of this edition of the Bible, and divide 
the number thus obtained, viz. 10,763, by 37, we get just 291 columns. 
As one such column numbers, on an average, 1,020 letters, we obtain, 
as the total number of letters in the Torah, 1,020 x 291 or 296,820. 
Substantially the same result is yielded by a calculation based on 
ed. Amsterdam, 1734, which bears the title TWN ‘WDIN AWN, and 
which presents the Torah to us without any addition. The whole 
Pentateuch embraces 2663 pages, each full page has 32 lines. About 
217 lines = 73 pages, are incidentally missed; there thus remain 
259 pages. Page 20b, where scarcely a single blank place has been 
left, contains 1,179 letters; 56b 1,148; 92a 1,193. On the average, 


therefore, there are == 1,173 letters to a page, and the total 


number of letters would therefore be 1,173 x 259 = 303,807. If we 
make a deduction on account of letters missed at the closed Parashim, 
which are indicated by a D, and at the poetical passages, which we 
have not taken into consideration, we shall arrive, on this calculation 
also, at a total sum of about 300,000 letters. 

A third test is afforded by the Biblia Hebraica sine punctis, &c., 
Amstelaedami, 1701. The Pentateuch occupies 148} pages; each 
page has two columns, and each fu// column 51 lines. If there were 
no blank spaces, the Pentateuch would thus contain 15,147 (297 x 51) 
lines; but, according to my calculation, 610 of these must be 
deducted ; there remain, therefore, 14,537 lines, which, divided by 50, 
gives 290°7 columns. The two columns on gb (= 100 lines) have 
2,250 letters, those on toa (likewise with 100 lines) have 2,152; 
a column would, therefore, on an average contain 1,050 letters. 
Total, 290°7 x 1,050=305,235. Ifthe omissions of letters, as indicated 
above, are deducted, there remains a round sum of about 300,000. 

That the type is uniform, and that, consequently, every page con- 
tains very nearly the same number of letters, may be deduced from 
the fact that the traditional centre of the letters of the Pentateuch 
occurs almost exactly on the page where it is expected. Mi, Lev. 
xi. 42, occurs on page 76 (= 150+ 2) in the edition of the Bible 
Society ; in the Amsterdam edition of 1734, which contains 1333 
double pages, it appears on page 68b; and in the Amsterdam edition 
of 1701, which has 743 double pages, it is found on page 39a. That 
in all three editions the recognized centre of the letters appears 
one or two pages later than the exact half of the number of pages 
would presuppose, is explained by the circumstance that com- 
paratively larger blank spaces occur in the first half of the pages 
than in the latter half. 
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Reckon how one will, by pages, by columns, by lines, if several 
pages be reckoned out and the average number of letters per page 
and line be ascertained, the minimum total never sinks below 290,000 
and the maximum total never rises above 310,000. We may even 
go beyond the wildest dreams of the boldest Bible critics, and, 
at the expense of the correctness of our text, generously place 
at their disposal several thousands of letters, which may, at pleasure, 
be added to or subtracted from the total number, without materially 
altering thereby the final result. In no case will a sum of 400,000 
be arrived at, still less of 600,000. 

According to our investigation, then, it admits of no doubt that 
the approximately correct statement can only be that which is 
furnished by Norzi and the old Bible codex of Dr. Curtiss, according 
to which the number of letters amounts to 305,607. But the question 
arises how the remaining, mutually contradictory, traditions have 
arisen? I am in the happy position of being able to solve this 
difficulty satisfactorily. 

The statement, just alluded to, reads as follows: 
paver mano wen pads neem sian owde an Sey nyminn p01 1. 
(D. H. p. 55, n. 1). 

In Levita (Mas. Ham. ed. Ginsburg, p. 136), the statement takes 
the following form : 

AVION DYIAN) N27 ww ANNA bs by VMS AHI 2. 

Similarly, in Joseph del Medigo (Nobl. Chochmah, at the end): 
mminn sy sine Seads n/’a3 mand nym wa’ ow ND 2 a. 

Norzi, Minchath Shai, at the end of Deuteronomy, has: 

mwom meno nm obs “Py? ain jap Sy nym po 3. 

The identity of these three statements as regards the main quantity 
is strikingly evident. In Levita, or rather in the sources from which 
he drew his estimate, we must read 8137 OWY instead of NII DW. 
The words N37 D'Y>Y arose from the device V’’—a mistake arising 
from its resemblance to the 1’, which is found in Norzi. Thus all 
the estimates can be traced back to Norzi’s. From ‘’v (= 304,000), 
’y arises, which in the old Bible codex becomes N13" nowy; 
and in Levita 8130 Dw. 

The next question that arises is how the estimate of Ben Asher 
and Manuel arose? From the digits 45, it may be concluded with 
certainty, that here too the same statement lies before us, but in 
a corrupt form. If the enumerations had been independent, the 
same number 45 would not have been obtained in both cases, while 
at the same time, a round difference of 100 (300: 400) resulted in the 
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thousands. We may, with great probability, assume that Ben Asher, or 
his copyists, resolved U1 (= 7% = 304,000) into (7 =) abe men yas 
(pwn = w=) mNo yen. According to this hypothesis the original 
statement of the number would have been: 7D 1¥, which = 
304,045; this becomes in Levita AYVEM DYIIN NI Owe; in 
Ben Asher DY) (W’7V=wI=) mNo yem aoe mxo ys 
mwem); in Manuel, likewise MIND yen AON MIND yIN with the 
omission of AWNM DYIIN; in the Curtiss codex 137 nwdy; while 
in the words yaw) man wen ods nvm, which are expressed 
by the letters ‘t ‘1 ’n, lie Norzi’s 805. Perhaps from M (= 800) 
‘Tor DXDPN NVM has arisen, and has been referred to the thousands 
instead of to the hundreds, while after the resolution of Vt’ into 
xian owdw for the thousands, no units remained. 

These conjectures regarding the minor figures may no doubt be 
accepted or rejected; but every one, it is to be hoped, will assent 
to the main proposition, viz. the view that the different estimates 
are corrupt variations of a single statement. If this be the case, 
there can be no doubt that this statement contained 300,000 or 
304,000 in its total. As a matter of fact the Pentateuch numbers 
about 300,000 letters, as our calculation showed. The only evidence 
that conflicts with this result is furnished by the estimates for single 
letters in Ginsburg’s Massorah, the sum of which amounts to only 
290,136. 

It can, however, easily be proved that errors have crept into these 
detailed estimates. For the figures which are there given as speci- 
fying the number of times each letter of the alphabet occurs in 
the Pentateuch, are in many instances so low that they cannot 
possibly be right. Especially striking are: 2= 1,634; 41= 2,105; 
t= 2,200; D=1,843. In order to judge of these figures correctly, 
let us compare them with the figures which are given for the same 
letters in the case of the whole Bible’. The relation between the 
two is represented by the following ratios, in which the numbers for 


? These latter numbers, as is well known, are furnished in the poem 
‘222 P22 dmx which is ascribed to Stadyah. The poem has often been 
printed, cf. C. D. Ginsburg, The Massoreth Ha-massoreth of Elias Levita, 
London, 1867, p. 269, n. 1; (also Ginsburg, III, 299) ; more especially, 
J. Derenbourg, Manuel du lecteur, Paris, 1871, pp. 139 ff. and 234 ff, where, 
for the first time, an attempt is made to elucidate the unintelligible 
rhymes. The same numbers are given by Ginsburg in The Massorah, 
at the beginning of each single letter; they therefore emanate from 


this source. 
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the whole Scriptures are placed first: 3 38,218 : 1,634; 3 29,537:2,105; 
? 22,867 : 2,200; D 13,580: 1,843. Now the Pentateuch hardly forms 
more than a fourth part of the Bible; it is, therefore, quite incon- 
ceivable that it should contain only the twenty-fourth part of the 
total number of Beths, and in respect of the letters 3, t, and D, 
the proportion is similarly unfavourable in a greater or less degree. 
The fact must not be concealed that in the case of \ a contrary 
proportion is found, viz. Bible 22,147, Torah 18,106. But if even 
the latter number is pitched too high, it nevertheless does not 
seem large enough to cover the deficiencies in the case of the other 
letters, and we may therefore, with great probability, add from 
10,000 to 15,000 letters to the total number, whereby here too 
a result of 300,0c0 to 305,000 is reached. 

This final result is, on the whole, confirmed also by a consideration 
of the number of words in the Pentateuch. This, according to 
Dikduké Ha-teamim (p. 55), and Manuel du lecteur (p. 150), as well 
as Ginsburg, III, 301 a, amounts to 79,856; according to Norzi (end 
of the Pentateuch), 79,976, or in round numbers, 80,000. Accordingly 
there would be, on an average, four letters to a word, while on 
a hypothesis of 400,000 letters, each word would contain at least 
five letters, and on a hypothesis of 600,000, the number of letters 
to a word would be 7}. In view of the tri-literal basis of Hebrew, 
the two latter averages are in the highest degree improbable, for 
even supposing five letters to a word, it would be necessary to assume 
that the suffixes, matres lectionis, &c., entirely swamped the radical 
letters, which is not the case. 

It is certainly a question how the words were counted ; whether 
every particle was taken to be a separate word or whether it was 
regarded as belonging to the following word. E. g., Gen. i. 1 to ii. 3 
has 469 words, of which 60 are connected with a Makkef, and among 
these several words, in reality independent, are found joined to 
the following word. There can hardly be a doubt that these are 
counted as separate words’. As the section referred to contains 
1815 letters, we get a result of four rather than of five letters, as 
the average number for each word. It is not without purpose that 
we have selected this section as the basis of our calculation. For 
we find it here once more exemplified how uncritically Massoretic 
data are treated even by real savants. In Introduction, no. III to 
Massoreth Ha-massoreth, Levita says (Ginsburg, p. 135) that the 
weekly section Bereshith has 1,915 letters*—which number is de- 

1 Cf. on this point, infra, II. 

20 p’R JOD Tey ETM MmNd yom Ab MeN MwIel nymwm. S. Baer 
(Orient. XII [1851], 202, note) perverts nymx into man and yp y’x into 

VOL. VIII. Aa 
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scribed already by Buxtorf as being too small (Tiberias, c. 18, p. 43). 
Now there can be no doubt that this estimate refers not to the 
Babylonian, but to the Palestinian weekly section Bereshith, which 
ends at chapter ii. 3, and contains 1,815 letters’. This fact escaped 
Buxtorf as well as Levita, as may be gathered from the context. 
There were figures in existence for both kinds of Sedarim. In 
Buxtorf’s edition of the Bible there is a specification at the end 
of Genesis, according to which the number of letters amounts to 
4,395. This number can only refer to the section Vayechi, as Buxtorf 
(Tiberias, 43) already correctly observes. 

We see to what misconceptions and confusions the traditional 
numbers have given rise. Keeping this fact steadily before our 
eyes, we proceed to an examination of the statement specifying the 
total number of letters in the Holy Scriptures. In the Stadyah poem 
already referred to, the amount is given as 792,077”. As Derenbourg 
has already rightly observed (Man. p. 150, n. 10) this number is 
incompatible with the statement which fixes the number of letters 
in the Torah at 400,000, since the Pentateuch forms not much 
more than a fourth of the whole Bible. This discrepancy between 
the two figures is increased if 600,000 letters are allotted to the 
Torah alone, but neither is it removed, if, according to one demon- 
stration, only an approximate number of 300,000 is adhered to, 
for after subtracting this sum, there would remain for the Prophets 
and Hagiographa only 492,077, whereas they are together almost 
thrice as large as the Pentateuch, and would, therefore, alone contain 
792,077 letters. 

And this is in fact the case. A glance at the various editions which 
contain the text without any addition, convinces us of the fact. 


it yx. This sum is made to represent the number of words in mwx73; 
the number of letters, on the other hand, is given as 7,213, with the 
symbol anx Yor. It is a pity that Baer leaves his readers in obscurity 
as to the source of his information. 

‘ Instead of y’p yj’ we must read 1p *’x. How easily 7» may be 
confounded with y is seen from the fact that even Baer (loc. cit.) once 
puts » for y. 

? Manuel, p. 149: MND PID NwwEM Mew OD NPoIw nymMN7 p30 49 
ny yD) Fe os) en POD Mx OVID) AID AX Own ow Abe. This total 
sum results mainly from the separate figures for single letters which are 
also to be found in Ginsburg’s Massorah. On I, 613, however, 45 FON ws 
is a printer’s error for 12; further, in Manuel, p. 144, 1. 4, in the wrve 
the words D'p3wN) AWNN are wanting. Anschel Worms 77) 2d Frankfurt 
a. M., 1766, p. 15, has 815,280, but he counts one of the component 
numbers twice over. Cf. Manuel, p. 148, n. 16. 
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According to the method already employed with the Pentateuch, 
the calculation, based on the edition of the Bible Society, appears 
as follows: 

Of the 605 pages, 150 are occupied by the Pentateuch, and 8 are 
quite blank; there remain, therefore, for the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha 447 pages = 894 columns. At the beginning and end of the 
books, at the chapters, &c., if my calculation is correct, about 2,180 
lines = 58 columns of 38 lines each are missed. The Prophets and 
Hagiographa, therefore, occupy 894 - 58 = 836 columns. Many pages, 
however, have but 37 lines, occasionally only 36; further, unprinted 
places in the middle of the lines have not been taken into account. 
If we reckou the loss on these accounts at one line per column 
on an average—which is rather too little than too much—and sub- 
tract the goo lines thus obtained, we get in round numbers 830 
columns of 37 lines each as the contents of the Prophets and 
Hagiographa. Each such column, as has been already remarked 
above, contains an average of 1020 letters, and the total capacity 
of the Prophets and Hagiographa is therefore 1,020 x 830 =846,600. 
This calculation is not, by reason of its nature, an exact one; a differ- 
ence of tens of thousands may be assumed, but not one reaching 
to hundreds of thousands. But if the whole Bible had approximately 
800,000 letters, there would remain for the Prophets and Hagiographa 
only 500,000, which is entirely out of the question. 

The calculation in the case of the Biblia Hebraica sine Punctis 
(Amsterd. 1701) appears much simpler and more exact. The whole 
of the books occupy a space of 2924 double pages = 585 pages, of 
which, between the three divisions of Scripture and elsewhere, 
10 pages are left blank; therefore 585-10=575 pages = 1,150 
columns. Of these 1,150 columns, 298 belong to the Pentateuch, and 
852 to Prophets and Hagiographa. Speaking in round numbers, the 
Pentateuch has been found to contain 300,000 letters; consequently, 
the Prophets and Hagiographa would number 850,000. But in the 
case of the Prophets and Hagiographa, comparatively more unprinted 
spaces must be allowed for, since there are here 34 books, counting 
Samuel, Kings, Ezra, and Chronicles, as two each, and the Minor 
Prophets as 12; besides this, in most of the books the chapters 
are much smaller than in the Pentateuch, for which reason a larger 
quantity of blank space is taken up in dividing them. These two 
circumstances demand a deduction of about 40 to 45 columns, 
whereby a net result of approximately 800,000 is reached. Hence 
the proportion of the size of the Pentateuch to that of the Prophets 
and Hagiographa is expressed by the ratio 3:8, and not by 3:5. 

We arrive, therefore, at the astonishing result that in the rhyme 

Aaz 
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referred to above, the total number of figures mentioned relates 
only to the Prophets and Hagiographa, exclusive of the Pentateuch. 
The whole Bible has, not 800,000, but 1,100,000 letters. The source 
of the error is probably the word N7p. As is well known, this term 
was not only used to designate the whole Scriptures, but also to 
describe the Torah in contradistinction to the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha'. The words 81p Cy nym, then, have been understood 
to refer to the whole Bible instead of to the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha. With whom the enumeration of the single letters of the 
alphabet originated, is unknown; it is equally uncertain who is 
the author of the rhyme*®. Hence, it cannot be decided whether 
the versifier regarded the figures handed down to him as referring 
to the whole Bible or only to the Prophets and Hagiographa. 
Moreover, as regards the main problem this is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. In Manuel du lecteur the number is held to represent the 
whole 24 books °, 

If the separate component numbers are placed in juxtaposition, 
we shall find our assertion, that the final sum, viz. 792,077, only 
gives the number of letters in the latter two divisions of the Bible, 
fully established. We append them here according to Ginsburg’s 
Massorah, where the two sets of figures, those for the whole Bible 
and those for the Torah, are recorded, whereas the other sources 
at our disposal contain only the figures of the poem. 

Bible. Torah. | Bible. ‘orah. 
42,377 27,055 | 47,754 28,148 
38,218 1,634 | 76,922 30,419 
29,537 2,105 | 22,867 2,200 
32,530 7034 | 23,447 7,187 

' On the expression xy mn, ef. my Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, 
p. 26; the word was used in the same sense even as late as Ben Asher 
(cf. Mussoretic Investigations, p. 50). This nomenclature finds an analogy 
in the Massorah; e.g. on Exod. xii. 39: Y’m2 Nd “Pp Sd) TOT NAME 5D ATI. 
How this expression is to be understood is shown by the antithesis 
of xa DR 5D) and Np IW 55) (Frensdorff, Massoretic Dictionary, p. 336, 
col. b). According to this, so ANN =xKXwWoO ww myn. That the 
specialized meaning lies in the omitted word .»xw, and not in the mean- 
ing of yy, is proved by Ochla ve-Ochla, No. 60: x72 mM DAI IM 2x; 
the antitheses, therefore, are on and xp, which is only intelligible 
by the addition of 1xw to xo. 

2 Cf. Manuel, p. 234 ff. 

3 P. 139: DN ONOM ATW NIT pow Ayman 5D aon NIT aM. The 
last four words give the impression of being an explanatory gloss of 
the compiler, : 
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Bible. Torah. Bible. Torah. 

11,052 1,812 20,175 11,244 

66,420 31,522 20,750 3,975 

37,272 8,616 1,975 831 

10,981 3,362 16,950 2,929 

41,517 21,612 4,872 1,033 

2,805 14,474 22,972 4,701 

24,973 10,616 22,147 18,106 

32,977 9,873 32,148 15,592 

8,719 4,352 36,140! 17,960 

13,580 1,843 

We have already spoken of 3, 1,7, D, and 1. The first four are 
credited with far too low figures, while 1 exhibits far too high an 


3esdunyusue 





1 In Ginsburg, Massorah, I, 33b. ff, the poem is given with the same 
numbers, and yet 792,145 is given as the total. This figure has arisen 
from the erroneous jo in the case of 1. It is rightly stated : nd1 52 p20 
Dewi man won AbN Owiw) ow spoiw. But then follows 25 ond poo 
nzpn Ax instead of Syn. The difference of 68 raises the total amount 
from 77 to 145. Another error in the MS. or in the printing occurs 
with 3, where instead of i5 we find FPN Vy, which, however, has had 
no effect on the final result. The accuracy of these numbers was already 
called into question by R. Jair Bacharach (p. 272a). He says: mm x2 
DNECNA OI wNID Tim Awr wo bax y 120927 "4. Prof. Kaufmann has 
drawn attention (Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, VII, p. 291) to this fact, 
and has also referred to the divergent numbers communicated by Shapira 
in the Athenaeum, No. 2,626 (Feb. 23, 1878). As this note only came into 
my hands during the correction of the proof of this article, I have been 
unable to refer to this issue of the Athenaeum. Lazarus de Viterbo’s words 
Litterae omnes ipsius Genesis fuerunt 4,395 are passed over by Prof. Kaufmann 
without comment, as is also the statement that Genesis contains 1,915 
(Yn yx) letters, while, on the other hand, he rightly corrects Versus 
omnes totius Pentateuci s,ogs into 5,845; Ghimel 29,637 he corrects into 
29,537; and the number of verses in Genesis, previously given as 1,634, 
he corrects into 1,534. It is evident, however, that the admission that 
the numbers 4,395 and 1,915 are false—a fact which, as we observed 
above, Buxtorf and Baer perceived—is of the utmost importance for 
forming a judgment concerning L. de Viterbo, because the admission 
shows that, in spite of his differing as to the age of the vowels and 
accents, he followed Levita slavishly. Otherwise, he would not have 
adopted the figures in question, referring to the book of Genesis and 
the first section thereof respectively. Other proofs might be adduced 
to show the slavish dependence of Viterbo on Levita; these, however, 
do not come within the scope of this article. (On p. 291, for 60,045 read 
600,045.) 
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estimate. If the figures of the first column referred to the whole 
Bible, then for Resh there would remain only 4,041 letters for the 
Prophets and Hagiographa, while the Pentateuch would have 18,106, 
which is manifestly impossible. Similarly, for 8 there would remain 
15,322, while the Pentateuch would have 27,055! Again, on this 
supposition, the Pentateuch would have more 7, > and y’s than the 
Prophets and Hagiographa. ‘The sums of most of the other letters 
only correspond to the proportion between the sizes of the two 
divisions, Pentateuch and the Prophets and Hagiographa; if the 
single letter estimates for the Pentateuch are not deducted from 
the corresponding estimates for the NP, of which fact any one 
can convince himself by comparing the corresponding sets of figures. 
We do not know from what sources C. D. Ginsburg has collected, 
in his great work on the Massorah, the data in question, nor whether 
the systematic arrangement of them is also to be found in those 
sources. In the latter case, there is nothing to prevent the concep- 
tion that the constant forms: N7POIw... b5 {3 and... b> ee) 
MN’, indicate the numbers for the Pentateuch on the one hand, 
and the numbers for the Prophets together with those for the Hagio- 
grapha on the other: 41N = Pentateuch; NPD = Prophets and 
Hagiographa. One feels in this instance also, how important it 
is in the case of the Massorah, to mention one’s sources. The Mas- 
soretic works of Jacob ben Chayim, S. Frensdorff, and C. D. Ginsburg 
are invaluable aids, but the Massorah can as little be studied by 
means of them alone, as the Talmud by means of Maimun’s Mishna 
Torah, as the Halacha by means of Joseph Karo’s Shulchan Aruch, 
or as the literature of the Bible by means of Gesenius’, or any one 
else’s, lexicon. All information as to Massoretic sources must be 
made fully and entirely accessible to research, for a true under- 
standing of it can only be achieved by means of a sifting of all 
the circumstances, including time, place, and authors. 

The process of counting the letters was carried out, not only with 
the separate books, but also with single sections, at all events, those 
of the Pentateuch; and that, too, according to the Palestinian 
division as well as the Babylonian, as has been shown by the exam- 
ples already cited. Unfortunately, with the exception of those 
already adduced, no record of these figures is anywhere to be found, 
so far as I know. And yet these figures, especially those of the 
Palestinian divisions, would be of importance for the text criticism 
of the Bible. A few examples are met with in the Talmud and 
Midrash. A well-known instance is the Baraitha, Sabbath 116a, 
according to which the small Parasha, Num. x. 35, 36, contains 
85 letters. According to Targum Jonathan and Targum Jerushalmi 
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on Deut. xxxii. 3, the verses from xxxii. 1 to DY, in verse 3, contain 
21 words, comprising 85 letters, whence Norzi infers that OVYw5 
must be written with only one yod. Deut. iv. 34, from 3? to 
oda D'N1103), with the omission of the second 3, numbers 72 let- 
ters’. The decalogue from ‘338 to ay WS has 613+7 letters ?; 
the blessing of Isaac, Gen. xxvii. 28, 29, has 100 letters*; the priestly 
blessing, Num. vi. 24-26 has 60 letters*. It is certain that the Mas- 
soretes counted the letters of every single verse, as many comparisons 
show’. From these data, which make no pretensions to complete- 
ness °, it is evident that the counting of the letters was a practice 
of very ancient origin. But it was probably not till much later 
that it was used for agadic interpretations. 

I cannot close this chapter without calling attention to the related 
phenomenon in the Greek and Latin Bibles. The counting of the 
letters and stichs was in ancient times peculiar to these translations 
also. What data are still accessible in the MSS. I am, unfortunately, 
unable to state, since the literature in question is not at present 
at my disposal. I should merely like to suggest the question, 
whether the letter-counting of the Hebrew Bible did not give the 
students and copyists of the Septuagint the first impulse towards 
a similar proceeding? The Greek translators and the first people 
to use and disseminate this version were of course Jews, and the 


possibility that the Greek text of the Bible had its Massoretes as 


1 Judah II in Leviticus Rabbah, c. 23 at the beginning (ed. Wilna, 64 b 
at the bottom) and parallel places ; Deut. Rabbah, c. 1 (1964), incorrectly 
PICeM AND TY NID. 

? Numbers Rabbah, c. 13 (p. 108 a); ¢. 18 (152b). 

5 Ibid., c. 18 (152 b); this result can only be arrived at artificially. 

§ Ibid. 5 Cf. e.g. Frensdorff, Massoretic Dictionary, 377 b. 

® Gen. xlix. 16, 17 has 7o letters (Numbers Rabbah, c. 14, fol. 121 a) ; 
Judges xv. 19, from pr to m1, 15 letters. It was here overlooked by the 
mediaeval authors ; that ec. 14 of Numbers Rabbah, in which most of the 
data in question occur, might be very late (ef. also, ibid., c. 14, fol. 126a). 
The names of the tribes engraved on the breast-plate of the High 
Priest contain (according to Jerus. Sota, VII, 4, 21d 29, and Bab. Sota, 
36a) fifty letters. This statement is of interest in this connexion from 
the answer given by R. Jochanan to the objection (in the Jerusalem 
Talmud) that the letters in question only amount to 49. He answers: 
xo onitinm jor2. The names of each six tribes contain 25 letters. 
How this division was effected is a subject of controversy (cf. the com- 
mentators, ad loc.). The Aruch (s. v. mN2, Kohut, V, 64 b) cites 52w x” 
nYMER AND p20 ny (Deut. x. 12] m7 pre, from which Norzi infers 
noo 5xw, but in the ordinary editions the word is printed defective. 
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well as the Hebrew, is therefore not a priori to be rejected. According 
to Grause, the Grecian stichometry, and consequently also the 
counting of the letters which was connected with it, goes back 
to the habits of the booksellers of classical antiquity, who paid 
the copyists on a scale of this sort’, Contrariwise, the conjecture 
is also worth considering, whether among the Jews it was not 
originally the fixing of the transcribers’ remuneration that gave 
rise to the system of recording the number of the letters of the Bible, 
of its single books and their parts and divisions. It is of course 
known that the copyists and revisers were paid out of the Temple 
treasury. 

It will be interesting for our purpose to see the estimates of the 
number of letters contained in the Biblical books as mentioned 
by Berger (p. 323f), and we quote a few of them for purposes of 
illustration and in confirmation of the assertions which we have 
put forward on this point. The Pentateuch has 523,063 letters, 
the Octateuch (= Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth) 663,027, the 
whole Bible without the Apocrypha 2,105,515. Hence the Prophets 
and Hagiographa have 1,582,452. We see then from these specifica- 
tions of the letters in the Vulgate, that the Pentateuch forms 
just a fourth of the whole Bible. Hence, in the Hebrew original 
also, the proportion cannot be other than about 1:4. If, therefore, 
the Pentateuch has approximately 300,000 letters, the Prophets and 
Hagiographa must have at least 800,000. We sce, further, from the 
figures 523,063 for the Pentateuch, that in the Hebrew, where no 
vowels are written, 600,000 is an impossible number, for the Hebrew 
cannot have more letters than the Latin. The total number of letters 
in the Vulgate amounts to about 2,100,000. If in the Hebrew there 
were altogether only about 800,000, then we should have to assume 
that on account of the vowels the number of letters increased in 
Latin nearly threefold, which is a sheer impossibility. Thus, the 
results reached by us as regards the total of letters in the Pentateuch 
on the one hand, and in the Prophets and Hagiographa on the 
other, are corroborated in this direction also in the most gratifying 
manner. 


II. 
The Number of Words in the Bible. 


We have, above, already touched upon the question whether the 
particles were regarded as separate words. This question is all the 

1 Cf. Samuel Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du 
moyen age, Paris, 1893, p. 316 ff. 
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more justified, because, not only are these little words often, some- 
times consistently, marked as belonging to the following word by 
means of a Makkeph, but also frequently make their appearance 
deprived of their independence, in the paraphrases of the Hexapla’. 
In order to solve this problem, we have submitted the smallest of 
the sections, regarding which the number of words contained therein 
has been transmitted to us, to a re-count. For we find in Ginsburg, 
Massorah, II, p. 714 ff, the following data: (1) }{P, 2,000 words; 
(2) PP, 1,462; (3) MPM, 1,454; (4) P22, 1,450; (5) TIANNI, 1,870; 
(6) 3PY, 1,746. Furthermore, Baer observes in the Orient, XII (1851), 
p. 202, note, that M'YN72 has 1,930 words: AYA YN ford. 
Whether this statement is old or whether it originates with Baer, 
I do not know. According to our computation the section Balak 
has 1,454 words ?, consequently the particles are counted indepen- 
dently. 

In our traditional literature only the following passages are known 
to me, in which the number of words is spoken of; and among these 
only two are of importance for our problem. In Sanhedrin, 1ob, 
some Amoraim of the second half of the third century point to 
Num. vi. 24-26 as containing 3+5+7 words. In Numbers Rabbah, 
Naso, sect. 13 (ed. Wilna, 108 b-109 a), it is stated that Ps. xix. 8-10 
has five words to every half verse *, that in Deut. xxxiii. 18 the bless- 


ing of Moses consists of five words’; that, on the other hand, the 
blessing of Jacob in Gen. xlix. 13 consists of ten words’. In the last- 
named verse /7°S"2Y is connected with a Makkeph and is yet taken 
as two words®. Decisive, also, are the passages in Numbers Rabbah, 


' Dillmann says in his article, ‘‘ Text of the Old Testament” (Protestant 
Real-Encyclopedia*, II, 391), speaking of the Greek translations of the Bible, 
that they ‘‘differ indeed very frequently from the present text as regards 
the division of words, but still this is more the case with words which 
in sense belong together more closely (Cappell. II, 685-693, 839-842; 
Eichorn, §§ 73, 76).” Cf. the transliteration in Field, Hexapla, LX XIII, 
Gecaynwd = mNDd ywn. 

2 Possibly I have miscounted to the extent of 4, or the Massoretic 
statement 3n 7x should be emended so as to read 130 FDR. 

3 ppp ’2 12 (Num. vii. 23) MwON ABw 22 WII TELM ONY Awe ON 
ON MIN AWN po APOE) APCD $2) APOR ON FT mwa NO 4 One AN bo 
"0. Toran ‘A MN oF. 

* DMEMw MeN Jraw per oFw myn ‘7 19. 

5 pra naa ww man * 322 Mep ANID IM Me. 

* In Sanhedrin, 22a, R. Jehuda says, in the name of Rab: mrw AMN2 
mao mer whoa yaw n2 am, on which Rashi observes that in 1 Kings 
i. 15,13 words are to be found. This enumeration is only correct, if 
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ch. 14 (117b), where it is stated that Gen. xlviii. 14 NW"—xlviii. 20 
has 130 words; ibid. 121a, that Num. vi. 13-20 also contains 130 
words; ibid., that Num. vi. 8-12 contains 70 words; ibid. 118a, that 
Gen. xlviii. 14 to VY¥87) has ten words; and that in xlviii. 20, from 
Dv") to W321, there are five words. According to a citation in the 
Aruch from the Yelamdenu the Shema contains 248 words}. 

It is a question indeed how old the passages here cited are; never- 
theless, this much is proved by them, that at the time when the 
enumeration of the words enjoyed a certain amount of attention, 
every word which in our texts appears separately, was regarded 
as independent, which was, indeed, from the outset to be expected. 
The outward separation of the words, as carried out in written Bible 
texts is very ancient, and springs from pre-Talmudic times, as can 
be proved from several considerations”. The variations found in the 
Greek translators are explained by the small size of their copies 
of the Bible, which offered opportunity for confusion in doubtful 
cases. Nevertheless, this antiquity of the division of words did 
not result in the removal of all doubt, for as late as the second 
century, differences of opinion prevailed as to the proper way of 
writing certain words ’*. 

The total number of words in the Pentateuch, as has already been 
mentioned above, amounts, according to Ben Asher (Dikd. Hat., 
p- 55 supra) to 79,856; according to Norzi in his concluding observa- 
tion to the Pentateuch, to 79,876. It is evident that both transmit 
the same estimate: either Y’3 (= 56) has been corrupted to YY (= 76) 


J>o7 nx is counted as one word. It is inconceivable that there is here 
a miscount, for Rashi quotes the whole verse. Hence nx would not 
be regarded as a separate word. It is, however, possible that Rashi took 
the name yiwni as one word. This passage cannot under any circum- 
stances furnish a proof for the period of Rab, because it remains doubtful 
whether Rab really took the number 13 from the number of words in 
the quoted verse, since 13 is well known to be a favourite and frequently- 
used number in our Tradition, 

? Aruch, ed. Kohut, V, 64 b, Art. mxo: nNmwow row AAPA wy mn nn 
IewN Wow OND ‘ep wha OIWIw ONIN D7. Kohut remarks hereon 
that the citation cannot be verified. 

* Cf. Dillmann, I.c.; Menachoth, goa: m207 mx Ndn2 AYN AYN pp. 

° Cf. Pesachim, 117a supra; Chullin, 65a supra. Whether yor 
and c> form one or two words, could have been decided by the number 
of words in the Pentateuch ; nevertheless, we find no proposition with 
respect to counting the words (similar to that in Kiddushin, 30a), 
because the contending Amoraim probably declared themselves incompe- 
tent to decide a question involving a point as to the division of the words. 
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or the opposite has taken place. It is noticeable that no numerical 
statement as to the words in the Prophets and Hagiographa has 
been recorded, whereas such has been the case as regards the letters 
of the alphabet. There exists, therefore, no mention of the middle 
word either of the Prophets and Hagiographa or of the whole Bible, 
as there does of the Torah. In the familiar passage, Kiddushin, 30a, 
already quoted, there is no allusion to an enumeration of the words, 
only to a counting of the letters. For division by words was only 
an external feature; it was therefore not necessary that, like the 
quantity of letters, it should be fixed by a number. They rested 
satisfied with having done this with the most important book—the 
Torah. The counting of the letters is unquestionably older than 
the counting of the words. From the preceding, too, the fact is 
explained why in Tradition the letters are so often spoken of and 
the words so seldom. 
LupDwia BLAv. 
BupaPEst, 


(Lo be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Document illustrative of early Anglo-Jewish History. 


THE following extract from the Close Rolls of Edward I (10 Ed. I, 
m. 8. d.), which my friend Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Public Record 
Office, has been kind enough to send me, illustrates three enactments 
affecting the members of the Jewish communities which existed in 
England before the Expulsion, viz. :—one ordering Jewesses, as well as 
Jews, to wear a badge to distinguish them from Christians, a second 
forbidding Jews to sell meat to Christians, and a third forbidding 
them to employ Christian servants, male or female. The first of the 
three enactments is mentioned in a writ which is entered on Close 
Roll of Edward I, and is printed by Tovey (Anglia Judaica, p. 208), so 
that the extract from the later Roll, here printed, is of interest only as 
showing that it was meant to be strictly enforced ; the second is meant 
to prevent the Jews from selling to Christians trifa meat, which they 
themselves refused to eat, a practice of which a Pope had not disdained 
to complain (Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, XIX, 497), and which was forbidden by Statute in England 
(Statutes of the Realm, 1810, I, 202, 203 ; Leet Jurisdiction in Norwich, 
Selden Society, p. 28; Thirteenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Appendix IV, p. 294); the third is a measure which was 
repeatedly demanded by Councils and Synods of the Church, but of the 
promulgation of which by the temporal authorities in England there 
is, as far as I am aware, no other evidence. 


Quod Judee portent tabulas sicut et Judei. 

Rex Justiciariis suis ad custodiam Judeorum assignatis salutem. 
Cum nuper preceperimus et publice proclamari fecerimus, quod omnes 
Judei regni nostri tabulas deferant in indumentis suis exterioribus, 
ut sic a cultoribus Catholice fidei evidencius discernantur, volentes hoc 
idem de Judeabus ejusdem regni generaliter et firmiter observari; 
vobis mandamus, quod tam in civitate nostra Londonia, quam in aliis 
civitatibus, burgis, villis, et alibi infra regnum predictum ubi Judei 
conversantur, publice proclamari faciatis, sub gravi forisfactura nostra, 
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ut omnes et singule Judee ejusdem tabulas hujusmodi publice deferant 
in forma que provisa est de Judeis predictis ; faciatis insuper inhiberi 
et publice proclamari per totum regnum predictum, ne aliquis Judeus 
quascumque carnes quoquo modo presumat vendere Christianis set 
(seu ?) Christianum aut Christianam secum in hospicio suo seu alibi 
in servicio suo audeat decetero retinere. Teste Rege apud Westmonas- 


terium primo die Decembris. 
B. LIONEL ABRAHAMS. 


Jews’ Houses in Lincoln in 1484. 


ANOTHER piece of information concerning the pre-expulsion Jews 
is given in the Fourteenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (Appendix, Part VIII, p. 11), from which it appears that 
the houses which had belonged to certain Jews expelled from England 
in 1290 were, in 1484, still known by the names of their former 
Jewish owners. There is preserved among the Lincoln records an 
“TInspeximus” by Richard III, dated November 30, 1484, of a 
charter of Edward IV issued on February 15, 1466, making certain 
grants to the mayor and citizens of Lincoln. Among the grants was 
“a large number of quit-rents paid to the Crown from various houses 
in the city,” many of which had belonged to Jews, and which are all 
specified in detail. In the list the following names of Jews are found - 
“Ursell Levy, of Wickford, in the parish of St. Mark, whose name 
occurs thrice; Diabella. a Jewess, condemned for felony, whose name 
occurs four times; Bealesset or Belasset, of Wallingford, a Jewess 
also condemned for felony, five times; Hagin, son of Benedict, of 
Lincoln; Agnu or Agni, daughter of Benedict, one of whose houses 
is said to have come to the king’s hands by the exile of Benedict ; 
Jacob Levi. in the parish of St. Benedict; Floria, of London, a Jewess 
of Lincoln, in the parishes of St. Martin and St. Cuthbert; Juda in 
the bailly; Benedict le Count, in the parish of St. John called ‘la 
poure’; Jacob Brauncegate, in the parish of St. George ; Jocey Gabias, 
in the parish of St. Michael-on-the-Hill; Salomon of London, in the 
parish of St. Martin and in Brauncegate; Manser de Bradeworth, in 
the parish of St. George; Jocey of Colchester; Benedict of London, 
in Brauncegate; Hagin Calf; Elias Gaboys. Besides this there is 
a rent of 2s. partly from the burial-ground of the Jews, and 19d. paid 
by the bailiffs from various Jews’ houses not specified.” With one 
exception the names given above are to be found in one or other 
of the three earlier lists of the houses of the expelled Jews of 
Lincoln, viz. those contained in the Record Office Manuscripts known 
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as “Queen’s Remembrancer’s Miscellanea—Jews, 557, Nos. 9 and 11,” 
in the Lansdown Collection at the British Museum (Vol. 826, Part 5, 
Transcript 4), and in the Rotulorum Originalium Abbreviatio (printed 
by the Record Commission), pp. 73a-76b. The one exception just 
referred to is the name of “Agnu or Agni daughter of Benedict.” 
I have no doubt that this is a copyist’s mistake for Agin or Hagin 
son ( fil’) of Benedict. 

It is worth noticing that there was evidently no Jews’ quarter in 
Lincoln. The Jews’ houses are situated in parishes in every part 
of the city. 

B. LIONEL ABRAHAMS. 


Additions to the Jews in China, 
(J. Q. R., vol. VIII, p. 123 sqq.) 

Mr. Marcus ADLER has drawn my attention to correspondences 
in Jewish Chronicle: (a) July 11, 1879, by Mr. J. L. Liebermann; 
(b) July 27, 1888, by an anonymous correspondent. Both have nothing 
more than the missionaries reported. 

Remarks by my friend S. J. Halberstam: p. 130, 1. 12, pow for 


7225 ; 1.16, MYND for MYND; 1. 22, 1972 for 1791. P. 132, 1.5, 6 
from below, read 


moe WII ody 3M yy 6 
my INT 5 
By these readings we find the following acrostic : 
yor) pin qa ‘ana Sein 
P. 138. Mr. M. Adler writes that amongst the facsimiles of Shan- 
ghai in his possession, the sections D'WpP (Lev. xix.1 to xxi. 27), atend 
mind waap : 4D and *DIN AN (Deut. xi. 26 to xvi. 17), at end f5p. 


Ap. NEUBAUER. 





TO BINDER. 


This leaf to be cut off. 





